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A Child can Move he = 
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PIANO MOVER 


Piano moving is easy with a “Locwil” roller, get LOCKERBIE & WILKINSON 


one now and rest assured that your piano can (TIPTON) LIMITED 


be moved without risk of damage to the piano ALEXANDRA WORKS 
or the floor. It saves both time and labour. TIPTON*STAFFS 
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C | | - ‘ CRICKET 
EQUIPMENT 


@ ROUNDERS OF FINE 
@ SOFTBALL QUALITY 


@ BASEBALL 
@ FIVES 


@ CRICKET Made by experienced crafts- 
men and built to a standard of 


@ HOCKEY quality before price . . . IDEAL FOR 
; designed and tested to satisfy SCHOOL 


the critical player. MITRE 
ASK YOUR LOCAL SPORTS DEALER FOR OUR Brand Cricket equipment TEAMS 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET GIVING FULL DETAILS 
represents the best value Supplied by Leading 
JABEZ CLIFF & CO. LTD. WALSALL obtainable to-day Sports Dealers 


























HIGH CLASS TECHNICAL TOOLS, MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 
AS SUPPLIED TO TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


May we please quote for your requirements? 
INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OR COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS 


Every tool fully tested 
and guaranteed 





Illustrated Technical Lists sent free on request 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD., 341-345 OLD ST., LONDON, E.C.1 SHOREDITCH 8301 (Ten lines) 
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When it comes to Chalks and Crayons only the best is good enough— 
that’s why teachers all over the country always insist on Bedford and 
Britannia Chalks and Finart and Freart Crayons—they are so much better. 


If you would like to try any of the range of 
fine products please write for a FREE sample to: 


COSMIC CRAYON COMPANY LIMITED 


Dept. S.G.C., Furnival House, 14-18, High Holborn, London, W.C. | 
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Patent No. 716446 





~ 4 Black and White gas and ses fr 
electrically-heated sterilis- a to ai 
ing sinks comply with M of 
E requirements and are known for their reliability and sound design. The 
de-luxe models illustrated have a large capacity galvanised steel sink and 
a fully insulated stove enamelled cabinet. 





Other Black and White products include Wash-up and Rinse Sinks, 
Hot Cupboards, Pot and Pan Racks, Tanks and Cylinders. 


Ye WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 1 
BLACK & WIRITITE(ACCRINGTON) LTD. HAGG WORKS, ACCRINGTON. P 


London Office: Suffolk House, 5, Laurence Pountney ~. jaame. x E.C.4, — 
B.W.9 Birmingham Office: 171, Gravelly Hill, Erdington, Birmingham 23. Telephone: poner Midland 3533. 
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..an amusing 
appearance 


“Fluor acid air is procured by dissolving the earthy sub- 
we called fluor in vitriolic acid. 

This kind of air extinguishes a candle and, like vitriolic air, 
measure of it saturates two of alkaline air. It is peculiar to this 
of air to dissolve glass when it is hot. 

It seems to consist of a peculiar acid vapour, united to the 
g substance of the fluor; for water being admitted to it absorbs 
acid vapour, and the stony substance is deposited. By this means 
hibits an amusing appearance, whether water be admitted to a 
jar previously filled with that air, or the bubbles of air be admitted, 
'y are formed, to a quantity of water resting on mercury.” 














So, in 1797, Joseph Priestley described his early 
rvations on hydrofluoric acid to students at the New 
ge in Hackney, and recorded them under the title of 
Is of Lectures on a Course of Experimental Philosophy. 
y, using fluor acid air dissolved in aqua destillata, and 
ly vessels of silver and platinum, B.D.H. chemists make 
{ quantities of a great variety of fluorides of high purity, 
from all stony substances, for which the B.D.H. sales 
ttments will happily quote for deliveries by the pound, 
cwt. or the ton. 

Such fluorides are used industrially for all sorts of 
ses from increasing the light transmitting properties of 
to aiding the production of atomic energy. 
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CHEMICALS 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 
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PLASTIC 
BOOK JACKETS 


Young hands can play 
havoc with books. Give 
them Morane Protection! 
Morane ready made book 
jackets give permanent 
protection, and] prevent 


3 HEAT SEALING PROCESS 


With the Morane Process you can bond 
transparent plastic film permanently to 
any paper or board surface. Protect ref- 
erence sheets and pictures, time-tables 
and laboratory cards—lengthen their life 
indefinitely. Book jackets are ideally pre- 
served in this way, and even real flowers 
and leaf specimens can be preserved with 








edges becoming ‘dog- remarkable effect. 
eared.’ Simple apparatus is available to suit all needs 
4 and no experience is required to operate 
Pert me one 7g MORANE PROTECTION is hygienic and washable 
ing Process, or both. 
Send this coupon to : N 
MOROL LTD. ame mn 
(Associate Morane 
Plastic Co. Ltd.) Address 
21 Woodthorpe Road, 
Ashford, Middx, fe 
Tel.: Ashford 4036/7) $.G.C. 1 
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In Orange, Tan or 
White. Very durable 
and ideal for practice 
purposes. 


inforced construction 
and patent double 
seal valve. Washable, 
soap and water. 
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For your students’ finest work 


The Stanley Side Rabbet Plane, and Stanley Routers, have been specifically 
designed to achieve the extreme accuracy which is so essential for the perfect 
finishing of first class cabinet work. Their precision and finish make them the 
Craftsman’s natural choice. 





No. 71 ROUTER 

*% 1”, 4” and Vee Cutters supplied. 

% Cutters calibrated in 4”. The 360° notch on 
each cutter enables them to be fitted facing 
forward, backward or towards the router 
handle for use in confined spaces. 

%* Two position Tool Post with machined Vee 
slots. 

% Adjustable fence for straight or curved work. 
Particularly useful for working curved rebates. 

% Countersunk screw holes in base casting to 
enable false sole to be fitted when working 
large area sinkings. 


No. 71 Router. 74" long. 
Nickel Plated. Price 43/6 


No. 271 ROUTER = This small router is ideal for 


much of the light work executed by school pupils. 
* 1} Ciitter only. No. 271 Router 


: ; . 3” long. } cutter. 
%* Locating slot locks the cutter in the desired Nickel Plated 
position, Price 9/3 





%* Two position Tool Post. Open throat for easy 
control and closed throat position to increase 
the bearing surface on exacting work. 


No. 79 SIDE RABBET PLANE = For cleaning up 


housings of all types, widening plough grooves, 
cross banding veneers, etc. 





% Independent cutter adjustment. 
* Adjustable for Bullnose or Chisel Plane work No. 79 Side Rabbet Plane. 54" long. 
on stopped housing, etc. Nickel Plated. Price 31/- 
% Fence for depth of cut control and guidance of 
the tool at the correct angle. 
Please write for free Catalogue S.G 26 which gives 
detailed information on all Stanley Tools. 


THE BEST TOOLS 
STANLEY YOU CAN LAY HANDS ON 


STANLEY WORKS (G.B.) LTD * RUTLAND ROAD -: SHEFFIELD 3 
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The matter to be examined at the Conference was, 
suid the President, how the nation’s children are to be 
rained to use that improved standard and the extra 
tisure it brings in its train, to their greatest possible 
dvantage. 

How? Speaking to an audience largely composed of 
hen and women intimately engaged in the education of 
he young, it might be that they would feel that any 
uggestions he made were impossible to carry out or 
hat they may need drastic revision and pruning. They 
ere, however, the outcome of profound conviction. 
Continuing, the Alderman said: “ We British people 
lust take a realistic view of our country’s position in 
he world (there are signs that we are beginning to do 
)) We need to see that every technological advance 
lade in this country is only a revelation of the frrther 
dvance which must be made if Britain is to keep her 
ace in the world as a great manufacturing and 
mmercial nation. Therefore our children in the 
ools must be taught to look to their newspapers—nay, 
» demand from their newspapers—knowledge, facts, 
formation. When we have raised, if we can, the 
ducational standards of the majority, there will be 
wer vital statistics in our newspapers ; our people will 
» longer demand from them entertaining snippets 
bout the royal family and the measurements of the 
pper reaches of film stars ! 

“ Just consider these facts ; one third of the world’s 
pulation goes to bed hungry every night; one 
larter of the world’s population earns less than 7s. 6d. 
tr week; half the population of the world lives in 
sia and yet they receive only 11 per cent. ot the world’s 
ealth. 
“ Here at once is an opportunity and a danger. If we 
ift and so just strengthen existing tendencies, we 
be lost. If, on the other hand, by spending money 
i helping under-developed nations, by founding more 
id more travel scholarships, by exporting our most 
uable asset—trained. brains and trained skills to help 

kward peoples, by accepting and encouraging more 
eign boys and girls into our schools, by subsidising 

translation of foreign books, by urging close 
operation between universities and colleges with 
se of other lands, by making transport, between 



























Association of Education Committees 


Presidential Address by Alderman R. S. Butterfield, O.B.E., M.C., Chairman of 
the North Riding Education Committee. 


nations easier and cheaper, by supporting a scheme such 
as that outlined recently by the Bishop of Portsmouth, 
who envisages sending many of our young men and 
women in the years between school and university, out 
to help the less fortunate folk in the Commonwealth, by 
living with them; above all by giving assistance for 
social and medical purposes in those countries and so 
removing the stigma that such help is given only for 
political and military reasons ; by all such means this 
country can once again take to heart Milton’s advice— 
“let not England forget her precedence in teaching 
people how to live.’ 

“Such, I believe to be an absolutely essential 
development in our educational policy if we are to 
survive and help to prevent the world from destroying 
itself, and to turn men’s minds from destruction to the 
constructive use of the new powers which the scientists 
have put into our hands. 

“‘ That is our goal. Is our educational machine geared 
to reach this goal? I am convinced that the response of 
teachers and administrators to this appeal will be 
immediate and enthusiastic. In the past, when sacrifice 
or extra effort or loyalty have been asked of those 
engaged in education, the response has never failed. 
It will not fail now, provided we get the right leadership ; 
provided we get in authority over us, men of vision, of 
high purpose and of outstanding ability. 

“In education—surely the most important sgcial 
service of all, since upon it depends the supply not only 
of technologists and technicians, but also of adminis- 
trators, of teachers, of executives, of industrialists and 
of craftsmen—is there any sign of real leadership? 
Is there any sign at all of a policy? In a service which 
needs at its head, the best brains and a large measure of 
continuity of experience, do we find either at the present 
time? In a service which needs real co-operation and 
consultation amongst its various branches are we not 
sadly aware that that co-operation and consultation are 
dwindling ? 

“ First, contrary to the best traditions of consultation 
with men and women engaged in teaching and the 
administrators of schools—as exemplified by Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Chuter Ede after the publication of the White 
Paper before the ’44 Act—this Government has suddenly 
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and without any consultation, laid before the House of 
Commons a bill which revolutionizes the whole financial 
control of education. The unwisdom and wastefulness of 
this method of doing things must be patent to all— 
unless we accept the fact that strong opposition was 
expected, and it was decided to circumvent it. 

“Secondly, the rapid succession of Ministers of 
Education recently has inevitably lowered the status of 
the Ministry. Is it uncharitable to think that this 
Ministry is being used as a jumping off ground for what 
is deemed to be a higher and more important office ? 
It is most essential that this vital and fundamental 
service shall have continuity in its leadership—a 
dedicated leader—and I plead with all the earnestness 
at my command that everyone engaged in the education 
service shall urge this fact upon the government of the 
day—of whatever political colour—until education ranks 
alongside the most important offices of state. 

“ Thirdly, I have a deep concern that there seems to 
be an attempt to restrict normal liberties of speech and 
expression, which are of the very essence of the democratic 
British way of life, an insidious creeping in of the 
influence of the ‘ Establishment.’ I gather that it has 
even been suggested that chief education officers should 
not be free, through their professional association, to 
express views on matters which profoundly affect the 
education service to which they are devoting their lives 
and on which their expert knowledge must be of 
paramount importance. Surely, this comes very close 
to denying the right of free association to professional 


people. 





Stelcon Bicycle Blocks are made of reinforced 
concrete, and are therefore resistant to corrosion in 
all weathers. The Blocks remain firmly in position 
on the ground under their own weight and when 
let into the surface of the park cause no obstruction 
when not in use. Full details sent on request. 


Stelcon 


BICYCLE PARKING 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD. 
CLIFFORDS INN, LONDON, E.C.4. Tel. CHA 9541 








“In addition, there are those who would appear to 
question the right of this Association of Educationf ! 
Committees to express in public its views on matters 
which affect the education service. May I underline the 
fact that this was the basic purpose for which the A.E.(, 
was established ! On the abolition of school boards an 
the setting-up of education committees within loc 
authorities, those people directly concerned wit 
education created this Association in order to make sun 



























of a platform from which ideas could be given expressio A 2 
—even when those ideas conflicted with others proclaim of. 
either at national or local level. a, 
“We have, in the distribution of power within t bees 
education service of this country, a unique developmen tr 
which, I think we can claim, is the envy of the world q ” 
In itself, it is one of the factors contributing to t an 
freedom of the individual, which must be watched anf 04. 
safeguarded with increasing vigilance. hi h 
“Finally, this Association at its last confereng ©" 
declared itself absolutely opposed to the Government’ 
plan to apply the system of a general grant to t at 
education service. We were, and are, convinced tha | 
the general grant would have two disastrous result | 
First, it would, in the very nature of things, adversdg 4; 
affect the considerable measure of independence hithert 
enjoyed by education within the framework of locg. Ed 
government, and that in turn, would be inimical to ti! 15 | 
development of freedom in the schools. forth 
“‘ Secondly, we believe these proposals would put ag UPOM 
end to the progressive development of education q What 
envisaged in the Education Act of 1944. artisa 
‘If we hope to make a positive contribution to —_ 
ra 


—_ 


world in which all people—I repeat, all peop 
enabled to make their own special contribution, becaug CUP: 
they are free from fear, from hunger, from preventabyteache 
disease, from illiteracy, then we are in honour bound po life 
oppose proposals which we sincerely believe to §°* Val 
contrary to the best interests of the education servi 
and in the end, to the best interests of the whole nati 
This ultimate aim is surely the necessary justificatiq’ 
for continuing our effort and for standing firm, evg' 
though such actions bring us adverse criticism. We sha" 
go forward therefore, I hope, along the course we ha tiny f 
set for ourselves, with full confidence in the right tap 
j 


of our policy.” Seated 


for the 


A New Film a Week ben 
e 


“We turn out an average of one new film and t®@become 
new filmstrips a week, but we’re still only scratching tfoverlap 

















surface,’ said Dr. Warren Everote, Co-ordinatifpiece of 
Producer for Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Chicagfa better 
when he visited the G.B. Film Library, Perivafto crea 


Middlesex last month. During his stay Dr. Everi{inspire | 
talked to G.B. officials about the distribution of The r 
films, handled in this country by the G.B. Film LibramState sc 

Speaking of education in the United States, he teachers 
that about 20 per cent. of students in all grades came ifmodern 
contact with visual aids. ‘‘ We have a long way to g@in all st: 
he reflected, “‘ but electronic and filmic communicatiffor the 1 
are pointing the way to the future. Visual aid is onéfideals of 
the great hopes of education.” more sec 

“‘ We are as objective as possible in our approach{Quiller-c 
all subjects,” Dr. Everote concluded. “ We hile it 
interpretation to the teacher.” Mf learni 
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As a body of schoolmasters working for an enlightened 
Authority we find many opportunities to discuss aspects 
of educational theery. Many of our own committees 
spend long, exhausting but profitable hours on such 
topics. Some are controversial—and rightly so— 
because it is by examination and debate that we 
arrive at what is best in educational techniques. I 
wish to examine briefly three factors in a child’s 
education—factors which I regard as essential if the 
highest educational progress is to be achieved. 


(1) The need for teachers of high intellectual 
attainment and persona! qualities. 


(2) The value of a good home. 


(3) The essential need for spiritual values to provide 
stimulus and direction for everyday life. 


Education has been defined in a variety of ways, but 
it is by derivation, a process of leading out, a drawing 
forth; not an imposition of something or somebody 
upon the child ; but an eliciting of what is within him. 
What emerges? Not a scholar, or an athlete, or future 
artisan : nothing sectional or merely prospective, but a 
whole human being living a whole life now and capable 
of branching out into an infinite variety of interests and 
occupations as time and circumstances permit. The 
teacher’s purpose must be to enable this self, thus brought 
to life, to use all its co-ordinated powers in the creation 
of value—self-expression following upon self-awareness. 
Self-expression will not come of itself ; it must be taught 
and guided by wise and imaginative teachers. Those who 
stificatid think that if you leave a child to itself, removing all 
. yqinhibitions and controls, it will automatically express 
SW, a itself, make a profound mistake ; it will express only a 
, t hajtiny portion of itself, and its ‘self-expression’ will 
faa htngeettainly not be the creation of value—or will only be 

EN |from time to time by happy accident. The values to be 
created are of a two-fold nature: there are the values 
for the creator himself, in virtue of which he will become 
a better-balanced and a happier individual, and there 
are the values for his fellow-men through which he will 
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1 and t@become a more effective citizen. The two categories 
tching ffoverlap and both lead to social service ; for if the first 
ordinatigpiece of social service for each of us, is to make himself 
;, Chicaga better, a more valuable and a happier man, the second is 


~ Perivifto create something—be it great or small—which will 


r. Evet§inspire his neighbours. 

on of Ef The real battle for the future of democracy lies in our 
n LibramgState schools. We must have smaller classes and great 
es, he s@leachers if we are to meet effectively the challenge of the 
scameimodern world. These conditions, too, must be found 
vay to g@n all stages of education , each stage prepares the way 
nunicati@ior the next, and the wider aims and more disinterested 


deals of adulthood will come to fuller fruition and be 
more securely based if this continuous process is ensured. 
ypproaciifuiller-Couch said, many years ago, ‘I believe that 
‘We hile it may grow—and grow infinitely—with increase 
if learning, the grace of a liberal education, like the 


id is oné 
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Three Factors in a Child’s Education 


By Mr. NorMAN PARKHOUSE 
In his presidential address to the London Schoolmasters’ Association. 


grace of Christianity, is so catholic a thing—so absolutely 
above being trafficked, retailed, apportioned among 
‘ stations in life "—that the humblest child may claim it 
by indefeasible right, having a soul. Further, that 
Humanism is, or should be, no decorative appendage, 
purchased late in the process of education, within the 
means of a few; but a quality, rather, which should, 
and can, condition all teachings ; which can, and should, 
be impressed as a character upon it all, from a child’s 
first lesson in reading up to a tutor’s last word to his 
pupil on the eve of a Tripos.” 

If the educative force of a good school is to achieve its 
highest point it must be reinforced by the important 
educative influence of a good home; school and home 
should work together in a spirit of mutual respect and 
endeavour. Our own experiences show us far too many 
instances to-day where the influence of the home is almost 
non-existent, or worse still, even bad. The Rt. Hon. 
R. A. Butler, writing in the Sunday Times some weeks 
back, had this to say regarding parents: ‘“‘ Do we leave 
too much to the schools, to the youth organizations ? 
We must, in every way we can, try to restore a proper 
sense of family responsibility.”” Viscount Samuel, in 
the same series of articles, said: ‘‘ No one can fail to 
observe the loosening in the relations between the sexes ; 
with the undermining of the oldest and most essential 
of human institutions, the family; the light-hearted 
marriages and easy divorces, the broken homes, the 
unhappy and undisciplined children.” And John 
Watson said: ‘In pursuit of too many material 
benefits parents neglect their children: mothers who 
work long hours away from home provide an example. 
Against the great material advantages of the Welfare 
State must be weighed the dangerous tendency to 
undermine the responsibility of parents for their 
children . . . and thus loosen their determination to 
control them.” 

These are the pronouncements of very responsible men 
with all the facts before them. Is it small wonder that 
our Association has always bitterly opposed the 
imposition on schoolmasters’ and schoolmistresses’ 
duties properly the responsibility of parents? This 
opposition has been of a two fold nature: firstly, we 
have always firmly believed that teachers, by performing 
these duties, are prevented from exercising their proper 
function for which they were trained and are employed— 
and this to the great detriment of their pupils ; secondly, 
we believe strongly that the family as a unit should be 
restored to its proper place in the nation’s social 
structure. School meals and the ancilliary services are 
no proper substitute for the good home care of a loving 
and devoted mother. Very few mothers can combine 
satisfactorily the dual role of full time worker and 
home-maker. Everything suffers—the mother as m~ h 
as any. This is not emancipation, it is slavery. The 
material advantages it achieves are far outweighed by 
the mental ills and frustrations it brings in its train. 
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Family life must be restored to its rightful place as a 
stabilizing and educative force. It might help if the 
agencies which allow, or encourage, a mother to take full- 
time employment were banished from our national life. 

And what of spiritual values? In spite of specious 
statements to the contrary, can we really believe that 
all is well with the moral fibre of this country? The 
alarming and steady rise in delinquency figures surely 
points to the fact that it is not. The appalling economic 
conditions, which were once thought to be the cause of 
delinquent behaviour, no longer exist. We must 
search deeper than this to find reasons to account for this 
spiritual sickness. They will be many, but our educational 
system must take some share of the blame. Are we 
quite sure, too, that the social atmosphere is as clean 
and as fresh as it should be? Can it be that our quest 
for material prosperity has blinded us to the ultimate 
value of the eternal virtues. Writing some seventeen 
hundred years ago, Longinus said : ‘‘ The love of money 
and the love of pleasure enslave us, or rather, as one may 
say, drown us body and soul in their depths. For vast 
and unchecked wealth marches with lust of pleasure for 
comrade, and when one opens the gate of house or city, 
the other enters and abides. And in time these two 
build nests in the hearts of men and quickly rear a 
progeny only too legitimate ; and the ruin within the 
man is gradually consummated as the sublimities of his 
soul wither away and fade, and in ecstatic contemplation 
of our mortal parts we omit to exalt, and come to neglect 
in nonchalance, that within us which is immortal.” 

Can we not see a parallel to day ? Can we not take the 
parallel still further and see how every great nation came 
to ultimate extinction through the unbridled search for 
pleasure. Much can be done in the schools to arrest this 
tendency if we are given the correct conditions. There 
more than anywhere else can standards of taste be 
established to combat all that is unhealthy in the social 
climate of this country. A sound, imaginative, wise and 
liberal education will open up the windows of any 
child’s mind to all that is beautiful and permanent in 
art and literature, music, dance and drama, thought and 
behaviour. Taught and guided by inspired teachers our 
children will leave school able to choose inevitably 
between good and evil, the real and the sham, the clean 
and the obscene, the beautiful and the ugly. The 
scientists and specialists will emerge naturally to take 
their proper place in the nation’s life. Better still, the 
average man and woman will want to make their own 
contribution, at as high a level as their potentialities 
will allow, and so take full share in the abundant 
opportunities which the modern world is placing within 
their grasp. 

Our essential duty as schoolmasters is self-evident. 
Let us at all times discharge our professional duties to 
the very best of our abilities. We must be among the 
best representatives of our profession, and by our 
example draw others, now wavering on the brink of 
indecision, to join our cause. It is to be hoped that our 
river of opinion will be joined by fresh tributories, 
broadening our banks and forming an irresistible force. 
This force of argument will impress itself on the minds of 
this nation and awaken in them dismay at the grave 
si‘uation facing them in the schools of this country. 
Weare fighting a national cause—not only in the interests 
of the schoolboys of this country—but of the country 
itself. Let us fight determined;to win, 












Technical Studies in the Schools 


“To day, all secondary schools must be in some 
sense technical schools” said Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd) 
Minister of Education, when he opened the new Rodway, 
Technical High School, Mangotsfield, Gloucestershire. 

“ But,” continued Mr. Lloyd, “ the technical schools— 
the secondary schools with a special bias towards) 
technical studies—have a particularly important job te 
do in furthering the development of technical studies i | 
the schools. As technical schools, they provide course 
of the grammar school type for pupils of grammar scho¢ 
ability ; the only important difference is that there is 
more conscious emphasis on science and technolog 
They are recruiting pupils who made the technica 
school their first choice in the 11-++ examination.” 

“The influence of these schools is however mu 
greater than their numbers might suggest ’’ continue 
Mr. Lloyd, “ And it is rapidly spreading to schools a 
other types. The high quality course of technicé 
studies pioneered in the technical schools is now helpi 
the grammar schools to adapt their traditionall 
academic courses to the needs of a scientific a 
technological age.”’ 

‘“‘ The modern school curriculum also owes a great deg 
to the work of the technical schools. As I go round t 
country visiting schools, one of the most encouragi 
things I see—and I see it everywhere I go—is the 
development in the modern schools of courses, oftes 
given inspiration and a sense of purpose by having 
technical bias, so good in the career prospects they ope 
up that they are tempting more and more parents to 
their children stay on at school after fifteen.” 

“We still have a long way to go” said Mr. Llo 
“ but the signs are there for anyone who wants to rea 
them that this process of natural growth will very soc 
produce a schools system in which every child will have 
an equal opportunity of securing education to the limit 
of his capacities.”’ 

“It is I think,’ concluded Mr. Lloyd, “a great pity 
that this vision of the future is not shared by all the 
political parties. For I feel bound to point out that this 
school, which I am proud to be opening to-day, would not 
be permitted to continue in its present form under 4 
comprehensive schools system: imposed from the centre. 
This is not the occasion to develop this theme further, 
but I would just like to ask those who favour the 
comprehensive principle to stop for a moment ané 
consider the implications for an individual school, likd 
this, of seeking to impose their ideas on the schools system 
of the country.” 
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750 Boys Training Camp 

As pioneers in organized camping for Boys, it is fitting 
that in its seventy fifth year The Boys’ Brigade shoul 
organize a camp with a new approach for senior Boys. 
From August 16 to 24, a sports training camp fo 
750 Boys will be held at Lilleshall Hall, near Newpo 
Shropshire. Included will also be a party of twenty fiv 
from Frivilligt Drenge-Forbund, The Boys’ Brigade i 
Denmark. In charge will be Sir John Hunt, leader 0 
the 1953 British Mount Everest Expedition an 
secretary of the Duke of Edinburgh Award schem# 
The Rev, David Sheppard will be Chaplain to the Can 
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“THREE COOKS” go Adventuring 
in Portugal 


“Three Cooks” certainly get around! High above the earth they went on the successful Mount 
Everest expedition; across Antarctica they travelled with the newly accomplished Trans-Antarctic 
expedition ; now they have penetrated deeply below the earth’s surface with a caving expedition in 
Portugal. The University of London Union Speleological Expedition to Portugal spent a month on 
scientific research work in the limestone massif of Mira d’Aire—and ‘Three Cooks” soups and 
lemonade powder were popular members of the party. . 


More and more telling tests of strength and endurance include “‘ Three Cooks”’ among their 
stores—a tribute to the nutritive properties of these appetising food products. Why not form your 
own opinion by sending to-day for free samples? No obligation will be incurred. 
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st this coupon to: ‘* Three Cooks’’ Ltd., | Usual Supplier 
: Worcester House, 
he Camp Reading, Berkshire. 
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An Educationist Reviews 


A Liberal Policy for Education 


The duties and powers embodied in the 1944 Education | would be a huge undertaking in itself. It decides that it 
Act are so wide that they touch the lives of all citizens | would be unrealistic to attempt all four simultaneously. 
in this country. The Act does not concern itself only | To take them one at a time is the only hopeful line of 
with the period of compulsory education between the | attack. 
ages of five and fifteen; older people are affected by The Report decides that the best interests of the 
what is done or what is not done. The working mother country and of its young people would best be served if 
in a Lancashire town might legitimately complain if all available resources were concentrated in the first 
there is no nursery school for her young children to | ; ; : 

4: o ry i ite 3 bem Peggeewa instance on a determined attempt to bring the secondary 
attend; the retired brigadier in Budleigh Salterton school system up to a standard that meets present-day 
— i ‘an gta Pay sop of P or age needs. They point out that many of the so-called 

culties a class in bird watching is cancelled; the = : 
inion . eh: a modern secondary schools are simply the old elementary 
boy anxious to read Greats or the girl wishing to qualify schools under a different name. They also stress, what 
ee —s amma who are refused the Recessary grants is sometimes overlooked, that far too many children are 
— f el, h os = age of Pye ape that life holds no still being taught in all-age schools. The Liberal Party 
eee . em. Many people do not realize the wide do not advocate the comprehensive school. They do not 
implications of the Education Act until they themselves, on the other haul: Gee i deem: They would ele: 
or members of their family, are affected by them. The experimante Stee tene of puienalt ant recas 

political parties, however, realize them full well. Every The Report has te strong words to say on a 
person who is satisfied or aggrieved is a potential vote eleven-plus examination. It recognizes the anxiety 
either for them or against them. Political manifestos on which many parents ie as thelr child approaches this 
aye hw gre bg ee ee of examination, and it declares it is the parents who make 
ail iin aittetial tee entities are offended . the children nervous. “ They (the parents) get more 
‘ oa § Sa ae hk tedeitn: af thd Raniih of the Lite and more agitated and their anxiety communicates itself 
P . rer a to the unfortunate child. Left to themselves and not 
arty Education Committee “A Liberal Policy for harassed by adult admonishing and fussing, mos 

Education _ that it doss mot advocate all vetoraas ‘1 | children would be little interested in the tests, would t 
every direction at the same time. It recognizes that the ‘tee geette wel in thelr stvits end wok | 

country simply has not the resources in money, labour or ones Lacan phils Mitts or ee harm from then.“ 
mari-power to put all the provisions of the Education “= ow pervs paragraph the Report states “ + is to le 
Act into effect at one time. This commonsense and deplored that distrust and fear of the Tests are i 





restraint deserves a note of commendation. The panel 4s ; , : 
of educationists who prepared the Report under the fos political needs by fom, anaes wr pag cbosemans. ae e 
Chairmanship of Dr. J. F. S. Ross, formerly Principal whole ot is po mer oe a of a narrow equalitari 
and Clerk to the Governing Body of Wigan and District flees be heir prvsanencrl ome come SR BOO 
Mining and Technical College recognizes that “to ~sgee fh AER pe yon Ee pe 
advocate advances on all fronts simultaneously would pany Ve Se , Y hi = di “ qd Pal ‘ 
be quite unrealistic ; . . . to demand everything at once peety Ae See eee OT eae, See 
is the Mieliest way te get nothing at all.” y | that the Report goes too far in statements of this kind 
It therefore describes the four possible major advances aes faa ee® av vl rae eae ps Mirage t en 
upon which attention should be concentrated. They are poke: da Ws ok taking this important lestcinedl 
_1.—The reduction of all primary classes to a reasonable | Love of one’s children implies concern for their fute 
size, the housing of all primary schools in satisfactory | and it is to be expected that parents should worry abou 
premises and the provision of the necessary staff, | the prospects of their children at the eleven-pl 
equipment and amenities. examination. A reasonable concern is natural an 
indeed, every teacher welcomes parental interest 
Even when it becomes anxiety, it is worth whi 
remembering that this is what the Greeks would hav 


















2.—The reduction of all secondary classes to a 
reasonable size, the housing of all secondary schools in 
satisfactory premises and the provision of the necessary 
staff, equipment and amenities—all this being done in | called “a virtue in excess.” Faults of this nature a 
such a way as to remove the discontent at present | less blameworthy than those which arise through sh 
associated with the transfer of children from primary to | neglect or indifference. 
secondary education. ; The Report praises the kind of selection proced 

3.—The raising of the school leaving age from fifteen which is at present carried out by most local authoriti 
to sixteen. It points out that there is nothing inherently wro 

: as ¥ * with the tests themselves; it is the misuse which 
4.—The provision of County Colleges. made of them. It agrees that different types of educati 

The Report recognizes that each of these four advances | should be provided for different types of pupil. What 
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wrong is that the majority of children should be relegated 
to an inferior type. If all secondary schools were brought 
up to date, and adequate staffing and amenities were 
provided, then it is felt that much of the resentment and 
anger at the eleven-plus examination will disappear. 

On G.C.E. courses in modern secondary schools and 
on facilities for transfer between one type of secondary 
school and another, the Report expresses its approval. 
Indeed, it recommends that the Ministry of Education 
should take steps to see that provision of this kind is 
made in all areas. 

The Report recognizes that reform of the existing 
secondary system, and particularly the reduction of the 
size of classes, will cost much in money and in effort. 
It also recognizes that there is not nearly enough 
teachers to do the work properly. It estimates that at 
least 25,000 additional teachers would be required to 
bring the classes in secondary schools down to the 
maximum size allowed by the Ministry: 21,000 for the 
secondary modern schools, 3,000 for grammar schools 
and 1,000 for other types of schools. This in turn would 
mean more teacher-training colleges. 

The authors of the report are to be congratulated on 
setting out the implications of their policy in such 
detail. It is so easy to pass a resolution advocating this, 
that or the other. It is sometimes hard to realize that 
between the resolution and its implementation, years of 
hard work and the expenditure of millions of pounds will 
be necessary. This Report has the great merit that it 
does not shirk the implications of its own recommenda- 
tions. 

On primary education the Report lists its obvious 
deficiencies, namely the excessive size of classes and the 
many inferior buildings. It emphasizes strongly that 
although they consider that “special drive and extra 
effort should be concentrated in the first place on 
secondary education ’’ there is no question of any stand- 
still in the processes that are already in hand in 
developing and improving the primary system. 

On the raising of the school leaving age and county 
colleges the Report has little to say. It is in favour of 
both, but it does suggest that a serious enquiry should 
be undertaken to see whether an extra year at a 
secondary school is really desirable for all children. 

An important section of the Report deals with 
administration and finance. It deplores the fact that 
the education committee is not the education authority. 
It considers that there is a strong case for education 
being released from its subordinate position under the 
control of town councils and county councils and placed 
in the hands of directly elected education authorities. 
It suggests that in some cases these ad hoc education 
authorities would administer areas different from the 
present local government areas. It recommends that 
the whole question should be thoroughly explored by a 
Royal Commission. Pending the findings of this 
Commission it suggests that councils should delegate to 
their education committees all powers except those of 
borrowing money or raising a rate. It is further 
recommended that every year a meeting should be held 
between representatives of the education committee, 
the finance committee and the Ministry of Education to 
consider the broader aspects of the education systems 
for each financial year. The Report considers that the 
presence of Ministry representatives at a conference 
would enable them to explain the general policy of the 





Ministry and “ to act as a conciliatory influence in the 
discussions.”’ 

This, of course, is a novel suggestion. It is not 
unknown for Ministry representatives usually H.M_Is., 
to act as assessors, particularly at meetings of regional 
committees. Generally speaking they are silent 
members. Their function seems to be to note what is 
happening for the benefit of the Minister, rather than for 
the enlightenment of the other members. Local 
authorities are rightly jealous of their powers and it is 
very much an open question if local authorities would 
welcome the presence of Ministry representatives when 
matters of policy, and particularly financial policy, come 
under discussion. 

It is also interesting to observe the belief that the 
Ministry representatives could act as a conciliatory 
influence when there are warring elements within a local 
authority. It is difficult to see how a civil servant can 
act as a peace-maker in a local dispute which in practice 
will nearly always be a party political dispute. Daniel 
managed to survive his ordeal in the lions’ den; it is 
very doubtful if Ministry representatives would survive 
in a den of local authority lions. Probably in the end 
reconciliation would be effected, but it might be effected 
at the price of the Ministry representative. 

On block grants the Report comes down strongly 
against them. It describes the present proposals as 
ill-advised and mischievous. It suggests a simplified 
scheme of percentage grants which would preserve the 
valuable qualities of the present set up, but which would 
eliminate petty central controls. On the proposed 
block grant scheme it would urge that ‘‘ A smaller and 
not a larger share of the burden of educational costs 
should fall on local rates, and the general grant laid 
down in the present bill should be divided into two 
grants: an education grant and a grant for other local 
services.” 

The Report recommends that the present arrange 
ments for the management of primary schools shoul | be 
overhauled and brought up to date. It suggests that the 
minimum number of managers appointed by the 
education authority should be increased from its present 
figure of one third to one half. On governing bodies of 
secondary schools it recommends a similar overhaul. 
It considers that the grouping of an unlimited number of 
schools under a single governing body should no longer 
be allowed. Further, it recommends that governing 
bodies should have much more real power delegated to 
them by the local education authority. It points out 
that the function of many governing bodies is so limited 
that in many cases governors feel they are largely 
wasting their time. 

The Report recognizes quite clearly that educational 
requirements can only be carried out if there is public 
support. It states quite unequivocally that “ the first 
thing therefore is to wake the community up.” It 
points out that the present total expenditure on 





education is {595,000,000 a year. It compares it with 
the cost of armaments, £1,410,000,000, and the personal 
expenditure of the British people of £895,000,000 on 
alcoholic drinks and £935,000,000 on tobacco. 

The Report is worth reading by everyone connected 
with the education service. Members of other political 
parties will find points in it with which they strongly 
disagree. The professional educationist, however, whi 
has no strong political conviction, will find much in if 
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which will command his general agreement. It smells | done so the Report would have been full of vague hopes J eac 
somewhat of the study and the lamp; the marks of its | and aspirations with undue prominence given to the§ but 
committee origin are from time to time apparent ; yet | fringes of the education service. The Report compels} typ 
it must be praised because the authors have tried to | everyone in the education service to think seriously{ and 
produce a practical Report. They have decided, after | regarding priorities, and in their arguments justifying} for 
mature consideration, that the secondary field is the | their own priority of secondary education, the authors} desi 
one which cries out for immediate reform. They have | have made out a case which will be difficult to T 
nailed their colours boldly to this mast. If they had not | rebut. edu 
sche 
exte 
The Pl f the G School in}: 
e Flace of the Grammar School 1} «:. 
wel 
bd and 
Edueation cu 
a 
Addressing a meeting of the local branch of the | before advancing dogmatic claims.’ The association is} ' © 
Association at Warwick, the general secretary of the | convinced that it would be most unwise in the national educ 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in | interest to undertake a hasty and wholesale recasting of] ©XP* 
Secondary Schools, Mr. A. W. S. Hutchings, M.A., | secondary education, at any rate before that greater andj cont 
made the following comments on the Labour Party’s | longer experience has been gained. asse! 
proposals for the reorganization of secondary education (3) The determination of the Labour Party to have Mos 
on “ comprehensive lines,’ which were set out in the | done with separate grammar, technical, and modem deve 
statement of education policy recently published under | schools would seem to be based on the belief that (5 
the title “‘ Learning to Live.” “ because of the restricted entry, and its effect on the] that 
(1) Although the declaration which prefaces the | curriculum, none of these types of school can give} diffe 
Labour Party’s proposals for the re-organization of | opportunity for the real continuing selection which . . . is} infer 
secondary education “ on comprehensive lines ’’—‘‘ The | necessary in the secondary stage.” The “ segregation "] size 
individual has a right to the full development of his | of children at eleven years of age is regarded as “‘ the} scho 
gifts, the community has a need to see that natural | enemy of true selection ’’ because “ it labels the children} restr 
talent does not run to waste’’—is one which the | at this early age as belonging to different ‘types’ and] adva 
association fully endorses, the association questions most | segregates them into different kinds of school, each} deve 
emphatically the means by which it is suggested that | with a curriculum supposedly suitable for one type off and 
these ends should be attained. child.’’ But all this ignores the wide variety of courses} mod 
(2) While recognizing that those who are concerned | already provided within the grammar, technical, andj of ag 
for the future of the grammar school rightly attach | secondary modern schools. no k 
great importance to “its high standard of work and the The function of the grammar school is certainly not] Part: 
opportunities it offers to pupils drawn from all social | limited to the provision of a curriculum suitable for one} numi 
classes,’ the Labour Party’s statement completely | type of child only. Already the grammar schools make} desir 
overlooks the very real danger that the destruction of | an important contribution in the realm of practical and] educ: 
the grammar schools and their replacement by | technological education, as the war-time activities off dimi: 
comprehensive schools would be disastrous, both | their former pupils demonstrated. It is eminently} advis 
educationally and socially. desirable that this side of their work should be even (6) 
Socially because for those pupils whose parents were | more fully developed and that there should be noj 
able and willing to pay fees there would still remain the | cleavage between university candidates and the ablest vttg 
grammar school type of education offered by the public | of the remainder. In the grammar schools those boys Preps 
schools and other independent schools, whereas for thé | and girls who are proceeding to the universities and to ( 
others the comprehensive schools would be the only | the technical colleges and those who will eventually} 
secondary schools available, and the local character of | proceed to various kinds of professional and managerial ( 
these schools would often result in a less complete | employment are not segregated; and it is eminently] tio 
mixture of social classes than that now found in grammar | desirable that they should not be. ( 
schools. (4) While the Association agrees with the viewf (6, 
Educationally because the Labour Party's assertions : | expressed-by the Ministry of Education that “‘ schookf <1, 
(i) that in a comprehensive system of education, | with a limited and well-defined aim are the most likelyf 
where ‘‘ we shall not have separate grammar, technical | to succeed in reaching and maintaining the higher The r 
and modern schools, but schools embracing all the | standards within the particular field they serve,” and of af 
kinds of work done in these types,’’ the virtues of the | that proper provision should, therefore, be made for thef '84T 
grammar school will not be destroyed, but extended | secondary grammar, secondary technical, and secondary while 
to a wider group, and modern types of education in grammar, technical and '™ the 
(ii) that there is no ground for supposing that the | modern schools, the association has always considered shoul 
best work in the comprehensive schools will suffer in | that a wide variety of courses should be provided destr« 
comparison with the high standard of work now done | within each of these kinds of secondary school. meese 
in the grammar schools, It is, however, one thing to advocate that provisiom OTe 
are not proven by experience. Indeed, as the pamphlet | should be made for different kinds of secondary school profes 
recognizes, “we have at present few comprehensive | (grammar schools, technical schools, modern schools of scie 
schools, and . . . we need more and longer experience | multi-lateral schools, bi-lateral schools, etc.) and that it sixth 
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each of them a wide range of courses should be provided, 
but quite another to advocate the establishment of one 
type of secondary school—the comprehensive school— 
and to attempt in every such school to make provision 
for the almost infinite variety of courses which are 
desirable in the secondary stage of education. 

The Labour Party’s recognition that ‘‘ comprehensive 
education does not imply one type of comprehensive 
school,’’ and that there is a need to examine “‘ the 
extent to which the development . of bi-lateral, 
multi-lateral and campus schools, begins to approach 
the comprehensive principle’’ is, therefore, to be 
welcomed, as far as it goes. In the great development 
and expansion of secondary education which this 
country must necessarily undertake, it is unlikely that 
all the answers to all the questions can possibly be found 
in one kind of school. The development of secondary 
education should be an organic growth. While 
experiment in new types of secondary schools should 
continue and evidence of its results be gradually 
assembled, in active consultation with teachers, it is 
most important that the country should preserve and 
develop what has already been built. 


(5) The association considers that it is of first importance 
that the provision mede for secondary education in the 
different kinds of secondary schools should be in no way 
inferior, in respect of buildings, equipment, staffing and 
size of classes, to that provided in the best grammar 
schools. There must be no levelling down and no 
restriction upon the further progress of the most 
advanced. Given progress along these lines and the 
development, for example, of a wide variety of courses 
and of their own sixth form work in the secondary 
modern schools, the selection of children at eleven years 
of age, which has many educational advantages, would 
no longer lead to the difficulties to which the Labour 
Varty attaches proper, if exaggerated,-importance. The 
number of cases in which it would be either necessary or 
desirable to transfer a pupil during his secondary 
education from one school to another would be greatly 
diminished and in those cases where transfer was still 
advisable, it would be easier to effect. 


(6) The Party’s statement declares that a Labour 
Government “‘ will require local education authorities to 
prepare secondary education development plans designed, 


(i) to achieve, in five years, the reduction of classes 
to a maximum of thirty ; 


(i) to make possible, at a later date, the introduc- 
tion of a five-year secondary course ; 


(ii7) with all reasonable speed, to adopt the 
comprehensive principle and provide in each secondary 
school a wide range of courses.”’ 


The reduction in the size of classes and the introduction 
of a five-year secondary course for all pupils are rightly 
regarded as indispensable educational reforms. But, 
while accepting with enthusiasm the need for experiment 
in the organization of secondary education, the nation 
should resolutely resist any developments which might 
destroy or damage the grammar schools. In _ the 
foreseeable future the increasing demand for more and 
more educated men and women in the whole range of 
professional and managerial occupations, particularly 
of scientists and technologists, cannot be met unless the 
sixth forms of the grammar schools are able to supply 





the greatly increased numbers of students for whom 
provision is being made by the Government in 
universities and technical colleges. In these critical 
times, the needs, and indeed the survival, of the country 
ymperatively demand that while we should, indeed, 
prove all things, we should also hold fast to that which 
is good. 


The Commonwealth Institute 


The highlight of the year, says the Institute’s report 
for 1957, the last report to be issued under the old name 
of “ Imperial "’ Institute, was the illustrated talk given in 
April by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh to 2,000 
secondary schoolchildren gathered by invitation of the 
Institute in the Royal Festival Hall. It was this talk 
on his Commonwealth tour which His Royal Highness 
substantially repeated with great success some weeks 
later in a television version. 

In his review of the year the Director is once more 
able to record a continued development and expansion 
of the Institute’s services in the fields of education and 
public information. More than 7,000 lectures in schools 
and colleges throughout England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland reached an audience of 700,000. Advanced 
conferences and courses, chiefly for sixth-form pupils in 
grammar schools number 29, the average audience 
being about 250. In addition there were seven such 
conferences organized in Scotland by the Scottish 
Committee. 

Lessons to organized school parties visiting the 
exhibition galleries are an increasingly important part 
of the Institute’s work. The galleries provide, in scale 
and variety, a unique means for the visual study of human 
geography, and no fewer than 45,000 pupils, with their 
teachers, in 1,300 parties took advantage of the facilities 
offered. 

The Travelling Exhibitions, of which there are now 
four on the road, designed to take information to the 
public outside London, visited some thirty-eight cities 
and towns and were seen, it is estimated, by about 
250,000 people. 

During the year twenty-three special exhibitions were 
held at the Institute of which seventeen were art shows 
from fifteen different Commonwealth countries. The 
most important temporary exhibition was “‘ Antarctic 
Survey,”’ which was visited by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and opened by Sir Raymond Priestley. 
It showed the work being carried out by the Common- 
wealth in the Antarctic during the International 
Geophysical Year, including the Trans-Antarctic journey. 

A feature of the report is that the text has been kept 
to a minimum, the activities of the Institute and the 
main events of the year being presented in a com- 
prehensive pictorial inset with short explanations. 

It is available to any one interested on request to the 
Information Officer, Commonwealth Institute. 


The sixth International Handicrafts and Do-It- 
Yourself Exhibition, which is taking place at the 
Empire Hall, Olympia, London, September 4th to 20th, 
will be the largest and most comprehensive since its 
inception, and for young people there will be a ‘‘ Junior 
Do-it-Yourself ’’ section. 
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Month by Month 


In September next the Liberal Party in 


The assembly at Torquay will be askel to 
Liberal approve a recently published policy 
Plan. document entitled ‘‘ A Liberal Policy for 


Education’ (Liberal Publications Depart- 
ment, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, 2s.). The state- 
ment was published early last month and was summarized 
in the press, in some cases rather too selectively, but it 
cannot be said that its significance has been fully 
appreciated. The most interesting, and administratively 
the most important, proposal is that a Royal Commission 
should thoroughly explore the possibility and merits of 
‘releasing the public education service from its 
subordinate position under town and county councils 
and placing it in the hands of directly elected education 
authorities.’’ Many people most closely associated with 
both the English and the Scottish educational systems 
would warmly welcome such an enquiry. It may well 
be that the liberation of educational administration from 
politically controlled ‘‘ all-purpose ’’ authorities should 
take priority over other proposals. Such liberation may 
in fact be necessary before other desirable advances can 
be made possible. The report is a bold one, for it 
requires courage to defy the myth of inevitable progress 
and in effect to admit that the Balfour Act of 1902 was 
in its administrative provisions a mistake. Two things 
made possible, easy and acceptable, the abolition of 
school boards and the transfer of their functions to 
existing local government units. In the first place it was 
agreed that school boards were far too numerous. It 
may now be recognized that this was no argument 
against ad hoc education authorities as such. In the 
second place the local authorities themselves were not 
so overwhelmed and over-burdened with functions as 
they are now. It must be recognized too that they 
were not so dominated by national party politics as they 
are to-day. The report is courageous too in that it 
refuses to join in any popular clamours for “ advances "’ 
which were in some cases too readily accepted in the 
ignorance and optimism of 1943 as not only desirable but 
even urgently necessary. The way in which the Minister 

‘persuaded ’’ to raise the school-leaving age to 
fifteen, regardless of the country’s readiness to cope 
with the new age group, should not be forgotten. It may 
be inevitable that a statement of political party policy 
should refer again and again to the system—the “‘ public 
educational system,’’ the ‘‘ secondary school system,” 
etc.—but such obsession obscures the fact that what 
goes on in the schools matters most. Developments of 
the greatest importance and value can take place 
irrespective of system or administration and sometimes 
even irrespective of finance. Dr. Katherine Olleren- 
shaw’s challenging article in the Sunday Times on 
‘‘How not to teach Mathematics’’ was a welcome 
reminder of this. The report recognizes four possible 
major advances in the public educational system, but 
concludes that on financial grounds alone it would be 

‘* quite impracticable ’’ to undertake more than one at a 
time. If education rather than the educational system 


had been the context of this statement it might have jj 


been different. Improvements in primary education are 
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possible without prohibitive financial consequences and 
therefore need not wait for the completion of any advance 
in secondary education. 

It is disappointing to find so little appreciation or 
understanding of the work of teachers training colleges, 
both provided and non-provided. The Committee 
responsible for the report seem to be really unacquainted 
with the colleges which they criticize. It is surely 
better to judge colleges by their results, their achieve- 
ments and their products than by their size or 
geographical location. The Committee seems to favour 
large colleges and to assume without proof or evidence 
that only in the suburbs of Redbrick University are 
culture and gracious living and a healthy corporate life 
to be found. There is no magic in the distance between a 
training college and a university building. Area Training 
Organizations and University Institutions have achieved 
more for their constituent and associated colleges than 
such proposals recognize. 


* * * + 


On the 15th June the Labour Party 


The published their five-point programme, 
Labour _i under the title ‘‘ Learning to Live.”’ It is 
Party natural that this report should attract 
Plan. widespread interest and much public 


comment. It is a statement of policy 
(subject, of course, to approval by the Annual Conference) 
of Her Majesty’s Opposition. The party which is in 
opposition now may be the next government party. 
The most debatable proposal is the establishment of 
comprehensive secondary and the ultimate abolition of 
all other existing types of secondary schools and, of 
course, of “11+” selection. Local Education 
Authorities will be required to prepare secondary 
education development plans for thé achievement of 
this change, commencing in the first five years of the 
Labour government. In the same period classes in all 
schools will be reduced to a maximum of thirty. Only 
later will the present supposedly four years minimum of 
secondary education be increased to five years The plan 
wisely gives priority to reducing the sizes of classes and 
then to the replacement of all defective and sub-standard 
school buildings. Thirdly comes the least expensive, 
most effective and most urgent of all reforms, one which 
has been long urged in these notes, the extension of 
compulsory secondary education immediately, a real 
four years’ course, by enacting that a child shall not 
leave school until the end of the school year in which he 
attains the age of fifteen. This has been particularly 
welcomed as better than undertaking to raise the leaving 
age to sixteen and still allowing children to drift off 
term by term. A feature of the statement which has 
caused most surprise is the section relating to 
independent schools, both public and private. The 
Report makes it clear that the Labour Party deplores 
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the existence of public schools in particular and that 
their dislike of them has no educational basis. It is 
fundamentally political and social. The writers are 
agreed that ‘‘ the existence of this privileged sector of 
education is undesirable.” They examine dispassionately 
both the possibility of taking over such schools and of 
' democratising ” them on Fleming Report or similar 


The cost of taking over the public schools and running 
them without fees, to say nothing of the task of doing 
the same with the preparatory schools—something 
which no one has ever before even suggested—would, 
it is said, be “ out of all proportion’ to any resulting 


benefit. The statement is in this matter happily at 
variance with the Party’s earlier “Challenge to 
Britain.’”’. Most surprisingly the new statement condemns 


abolition on ethical grounds. Abolition or expropriation 
“would involve the principle of preventing a citizen 
trom spending his own money on sending his own 
children to the kind of school he wished.” This, the 
party believes, would be “an unjustifiable invasion of 
liberty.” A parent who wishes to buy “ private 
education ’’—an unfortunate term to apply to the 
education given in public schools founded and governed 
under statute law—‘ he cannot in a free country be 
prevented from doing so.” The Report therefore 
recommends what this journal has so often recommended, 
even when the Fleming proposals were so keenly 
debated, namely, that independent schools should carry 
on exactly as they are now doing under Part III of the 
Education Act, 1944. 

The Times hailed “‘ Learning to Live’’ as “ the best 
so far’ in this series of policy statements. It pays 
tribute to the note of enthusiasm present in the 
pamphlet and to the “ practical good sense ’’ with which 
the National Executive has addressed itself to the 
business of “ removing the most obvious blemishes on 
the public educational system.’’ The statement is 
realistic in that it recognizes the gap between the 
promise of the 1944 Act and its performance and that it 
will take years to eliminate so wide a gap. That journal 
regards the recommendation regarding independent 
schools as both a clear-sighted conclusion and an 
advance in tolerance. Even in relation to com- 
prehensive schools, the pamphlet is a retreat from 
dogmatism, accompanied by a willingness to allow local 
authorities to find their own application of the 
comprehensive principle, as now more liberally defined. 
It must be admitted that the pamphlet fully merits the 
praise given to it. 


* * * * 


THE Royal Commission on Mental Health 


Training has made proposals which require some 
the alteration in the procedure followed under 
Ineducable. Section 57 of the Education Act, 1944, if 


not indeed some actual amendment of the 
statute and rules made thereunder. The Commission is 
critical of what happens now. A local education 
authority may order the medical examination of any 
child who appears to them to be mentally “ incapable 
of receiving education at school.” If as a result of the 
medical examination—which, by the way, must be the 
second examination for the same purpose—the local 
education authority declares the child to be ineducable, 
a report on the child is submitted by the local education 
authority to the local health authority. In County 
Boroughs this means that responsibility for the child 
passes from one committee of the Council to another. 
The School Medical Officer ceases to be concerned and 
the Medical Officer of Health takes over, but the S.M.O. 





es. For various reasons they reject both courses. 





and the M.O.H. are one and the same person. No 
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arrangement could therefore be more easy or less liable 
to administrative delays than this. The position is not 
so simple in county areas, but it is one which works and 
works well. The duty of the Health Authority, of 
course, is to deal appropriately with the child. This 
may mean institutional care, home care under official 
supervision or attendance at an occupation centre. 
The objections raised on grounds of administrative 
procedure are so weak as to call for no comment at all. 
Then it is claimed that to classify a child as ‘‘ ineducable ”’ 
causes distress to parents and gives the impression of a 
final and irrevocable grading. That such grading is 
final is, however, in most cases a fact and no good can 
result from denying or obscuring it. There is nothing 
misleading in telling the truth. The term “‘ ineducable ”’ 
is not however used either in the Act or in any statutory 
regulations. Local Authorities are expert in combining 
truth with tact and kindness when they write to parents. 
As, therefore, the term has no official recognition it 
cannot be officially abolished. Official language, 
however, should be clear and unequivocal and should 
not resort to euphemistic disguises. The Commission 
propose that children ‘‘ incapable of receiving education 
at school’’ by reason of mental defect (correctly 
conveniently but unofficially called ‘‘ ineducable '’) 
should be officially designated ‘‘ severely abnormal."’ 
It is childish to think that such a name would bring 
joy, comfort, relief or hope to any distressed parent. 
It is just as alarming as the official designation but far 
less informative and therefore far less useful. Equally 
absurd is the proposal that occupation centres should be 
renamed for the same kind of sentimental reason. 
‘‘ Occupation Centre ’’ is a dignified description and a 
true one, to which there is no sound alternative. No 
change is needed. These centres do an admirable work 
in training ineducable children and young people in good 
social and personal habits and in such occupations as 
their defective mentality makes possible. The suggestion 
has even been made, but not endorsed by the Com- 
mission, that occupation centres should be transferred 
to and administered by local education authorities. 
This would give non-educational functions to those 
authorities. It would deny or ignore the important 
distinction between the educationally sub-normal child, 
(i.e., the child whose mental deficiency is not such as to 
make education in a special school impossible) and the 
‘‘ ineducable "’ child, who is so defective mentally that 
he is quite ‘‘ incapable of receiving education at school.”’ 
It would encourage the idea that mental deficiency is a 
curable condition and that in turn would distort the 
work and functions of both occupation centres and 
special schools. Each would be expected to work 
therapeutically so as to increase the child’s native 
quantum of intelligence as to make possible a steady 
flow of promotions from the special school to the ordinary 
primary or secondary school and from the occupation 
centre to the special school. The Commission proposes a 
psychiatric opinion in every case even of simple mental 
defect. This is a slur on the Medical Officers’ diagnoses. 
These officers and the educational psychologists who 
deal with Part II of Form 2 H.P. deal with each case 
most skilfully and carefully. The Commissioners 
themselves in paragraph 683 agree that under the 





present system diagnostic errors are rare. 


Educational Summer Schools 

The ninth annual Summer School organized by the 
Department of Education of the International Wool 
Secretariat will take place in August, 1958, and will be 
held at Lerwick, Shetland, in the Zetland Education 
Committee’s Janet Courtney Hostel. The Summer 
School itself will run from Monday, August 18th to 
Friday, August 22nd, inclusive, but as no transport 
reaches or leaves Shetland on Sundays it will be 
necessary for all who attend from the mainland to arrive 
by Saturday, August 16th. The normal date for 
departure will be Saturday, August 23rd. 

The aim of the Summer School will be to provide 
information about the academic and practical aspects of 
wool and the wool industry in general, combined with a 
more detailed introduction to the wool growing, the 
traditional hand and machine knitting and the wool cloth 
manufacturing industries of Shetland itself. The 
Summer School is designed to be of particular value to 
members of the teaching profession, but some places 
will be available for interested people from other spheres. 

Applications for enrolment should be addressed to 
The Department of Education, International Wool 
Secretariat, Dorland House, 18-20, Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. 

* * * * 

At the Summer School organized by the Central 
Council for Health Education this year there will be a 
special course on Teaching and Learning, with periods 
for practical work running through the School 
programme, and a study group for Teachers under the 
Tutorship of Mr. Stewart Redman, Staff Tutor at the 
University of Oxford Institute of Education. Lecturers 
this year include Dr. Hugh Paul, formerly Medical 
Officer of Health, County Borough of Smethwick, who 
will give the Inaugural Address; Dr. Guy Daynes, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.C.H., on the Contribution of 
Medical Practice to Health Education ; and Mr. Brian 
Groombridge, M.A., Research Assistant, National 
Institute of Adult Education, on Adult Education. 

This year’s School also includes a session under the 
chairmanship of Sir Allen Dzley, called Frankly 
Speaking, in which participants in the School course 
will take part; an International Discussion Forum ; 
and a Public Meeting and Exhibition in conjunction with 
Chichester City Health Department on “‘ Home Safety.” 
The School will be held from August 19th to 29th at 
Bishop Otter College, Chichester. 

Applications for enrolment should be made to the 
Medical Director, Central Council for Health Education, 
Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


Assertions that Television was lowering educational 
standards, killing initiative, creating mass hysteria 
among young people and encouraging a criminal element 
among children, were opposed by Mr. Noel Stevenson, 
of the Independent Television Authority, at the Scottish 
Children’s Officers’ Association Conference in Dunblane 
recently. While admitting there was room for improve- 
ment in many programmes, Mr. Stevenson said that a 
distinction must be made between those designed to be 
educational and those which were solely for entertain- 
ment. Schools’ features, both on Independent and 
B.B.C. Television, were of a higher standard than many 


adult programmes. 
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Citizens of Tomorrow 
Progress Report 


In the autumn of 1955 there was published under the 
title “ Citizens of Tomorrow,” a report on a study of the 
influences affecting the upbringing of young people. 


The purpose of this study, sponsored and directed by 


King George’s Jubilee Trust, was to make practical 
recommendations to further the well-being of Britain’s 
youth—in the words of the Trust, “...to sow the 
seeds of action.’’ The response that these recommenda- 
tions have evoked from Government departments and 
other agencies directly or indirectly concerned with 
youth welfare is described in a Progress Report, just 
published. 

Ot the fifty-eight recommendations made by the 
Trust’s four working parties, a number have been 
wholly or partially implemented, while others have 
been made the subject of research or special investigation 
by the appropriate authorities. Among the latter are 
included such questions as the relief of school teachers 
of the burden of extraneous duties by the appointment 
of non-teaching staff, and the whole range of problems 
associated with school-leaving examinations and incen- 
tives to achievement. A group of recommendations, 
notably concerned with the vital importance of the 
Youth Service, have been referred to the Ministry of 
Education whose response to practical suggestions for 
fortifying the Service is now awaited. 

The report points to continued and encouraging 
progress in a number of fields. It comments on the 
evidence of closer co-operation between school and 
parents, through parent-teacher associations, the Health 
Service, voluntary organizations and the educational 
welfare officer—‘*... nowadays much more concerned 
with making contact with the homes than with enforcing 
school attendance.’’ The recommendation put forward 
in ‘“‘ Citizens of Tomorrow ”’ that the minimum training 
period for teachers should be extended to three years is 
to be implemented as from 1960. Another proposal, 
that every child receiving full-time education should 
remain ‘‘in count " for the purpose of assessing family 
allowances, has been met by the provisions of the 
Family Allowances and National Insurance Act 1956. 
In the realm of youth employment, the Progress Report 
refers to improved facilities for the training of new 
entrants to the Youth Employment Service, and to 
advances in the provision of better working conditions 
for young agricultural workers. 

The number and variety of the statutory and 
voluntary bodies which have responded in a positive 
manner to the recommendations contained in ‘‘ Citizens 
of Tomorrow ”’ are eloquent of the diversity as well as 
the magnitude of the problems associated with the 
upbringing of young people. This response bears 
witness also to the gap that has been filled by this 
timely and challenging study of the whole problem of 
youth welfare. In the short space of less than three 
years the message contained in “ Citizens of Tomorrow ”’ 
has already made a notable impression; but the 
Progress Report, although optimistic in tone, does not 
disguise the fact that much still remains to be done, 
particularly in the direction of cultivating an informed 
public opinion and enlisting informed public support tor 








the cause of youth. “ The work will not be complete ” 
its authors assert, “ until every man and woman in the 
country is aware of his or her personal responsibility for 
the well-being of young people.” 





Comprehensive Schools 


Conservatives No! to Labour Policy. 

“We are quite ready to believe that comprehensive 
schools may in time establish themselves in certain 
areas where local conditions make them especially 
suitable "’ said Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Education 
in a comment on the Labour Party’s policy statement on 
Education. Adding that Conservatives could never 
accept Labour policy on comprehensive schools, he 
said, ‘‘ quite apart from the fact that the comprehensive 
idea is still in the experimental stage, it is quite wrong 
to think in terms of disrupting the whole educational 
system for political ends. 

“ British education has grown organically : its variety 
is part of its great strength. 

“Heads and teachers, particularly in the still 
developing modern schools, cannot be expected to give 
of their best if their schools are threatened with 
disruption to fit in with a political plan which is not 
even based on genuine educational considerations.’’ 

More than 650 overseas teachers of English are 
expected to join language summer schools provided by 
the British Council this year. This should result in 
improved English lessons for many thousands of their 
pupils all over the world. 
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More Children at School 


Considerable Advances in Technical Education 





A further increase in the school population is now 
expected within the next ten years. Instead of the 
numbers gradually flattening out after 1965, they are 
now expected to rise again. By 1968 the number of 
children in school may be as high as ever before. This 
is forecast in the annual report of the Ministry of 
Education for 1957 (H.M.S.O., 9s. Od. net). 

In 1957 the number of children of school age continued 
to rise and the problem of providing schools and teachers 
for them confronted the Ministry. At the same time 
there were considerable advances in the field of technical 
education. 

In January, 1957 there were over 6} million children 
in maintained schools in England and Wales, an increase 
of more than 120,000 over the previous year. The 
number of children in the secondary schools was 
expected to rise rapidly during the year, and the Report 
welcomes the increasing number of boys and girls who 
stay at school beyond the age of fifteen. In 1957, this 
included 2,000 more seventeen-year olds. 

Over 500 new schools were occupied in 1957, providing, 
with enlargements of existing schools, more than a 
quarter of a million additional school places. At the 
end of the year, nearly 900 buildings were being put up. 
Two-thirds of these were for secondary schools. For the 
first time it was possible to include a number of special 
projects to provide extra science accommodation in 
existing schools. Steatly progress was made with the 
building of schools for rural reorganization and by 
December 203 rural all-age schools had been reorganized. 
The record progress made in educational building during 
the year was mainly attributable, says the Report, to a 
substantial increase in the size of the labour force 
employed, which rose from about 35,600 in 1955 to 
50,200 in 1957. 

In January, 1957 for the first time the number of 
teachers in maintained schools passed the quarter million 
mark. The net increase to the profession during 1956 
had been sufficient to make possible a slight improvement 
in the overall staffing position, but this improvement was 
confined to junior classes. There was some worsening in 
the position of senior classes. Still more serving teachers, 
says the Report, must be prepared to take up secondary 
school teaching, and the response to extra supplementary 
courses arranged to this end has been encouraging. But 
these and other measures did no more in 1957 than enable 
the position to be held. 

The staffing problem was particularly critical in the 
case of teachers of mathematics and science. The 
number of teachers in fact went up. Nearly 400 more 
students were concentrating on these subjects in their 
final year in training college. There was a net increase 
of at least 350 in the number of graduate teachers of 
mathematics and science. But the result was merely to 
prevent any further deterioration in the relevant 
staffing standards. It is abundantly clear says the 
Report, that while the number of children in the 
secondary schools goes up, as it will during the next few 





years a considerably larger number of teachers of 
mathematics and science will be needed. 

There was a marked increase in recruitment to the 
training colleges in 1957. At the Ministry’s request 
many of them were able to take in more students. 
Men's colleges in particular, recruited as many as they 
could of the candidates available as a result of national 
service changes. A few women’s colleges exceptionally 
admitted small groups of men students. It was 
announced in June that the normal two-year training 
course at general teacher training colleges would be 
extended to three years in 1960. 


Technical Education. 

The expansion of technical education made useful 
progress during the year, says the Report. The number 
of full-time students increased by 13 per cent. from 
67,176 to 75,994. The number of sandwich courses 
Jeading to high qualifications in the technological field 
doubled and the total number of students enrolled in 
such courses in 1956-57 was 3,979 compared with 2,327 
in 1955-56 and 1,419 in 1954-55. The number of part- 
time day release students increased by 9 per cent. from 
383,846 to 417,007. It is estimated that about 200,000 
students took the examinations of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute and of the Regional Examining Unions. 
This is a valuable contribution, says the Report, towards 
the extra craftsmen and technicians needed. 

By the end of the year, the National Council for 
Technological Awards had approved fifty courses at 
twelve colleges for the new Diploma in Technology. 
Students working for the Diploma numbered nearly a 
thousand, some of whom, at the Birmingham College of 
Technology, are expecting to qualify for the first award 
of the Diploma in the summer of 1958. 

New building work has now been authorized to the 
value of over {60 million for the first four years ot the 
five-year plan. Over 300 new major building projects 


| have already been approved. Between the publication 


of the plan in February, 1956 and the end of 1957, work 
began on twenty new colleges and 102 major extensions 
to existing colleges. 

The number of full-time teachers in technical colleges 
rose from 10,817 to 12,139. This is a much greater 
increase than in any previous year. But the Report 
points out that this still falls somewhat short of the 
average net annual increase considered necessary. 

At many conferences all over the country, the 
development of technical education was discussed at all 
levels and in all its aspects. It is evident, says the 
Report, that industry on the one hand and the secondary 
schools on the other, are coming to place a new value on 
their relationships with the technical colleges. 


In t Schools. 

Part III of the Education Act, 1944, which provides 
for the registration of all independent schools, came into 
force on the 30th September, 1957. About a third of the 
4,700 or so schools concerned were automatically 
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Make the most of your slower speeds with 


THE HIGH TOP RESPONSE OF 
—Mastertape 


The superb quality of Mastertape ensures a 

higher and extended ‘ top response.’ High top response 

means that Mastertape can record efficiently at lower speeds 

with maximum possible brilliance—in fact more for your money with 
Mastertape, for both quality and /onger playing time. 

Praised by leading experts and connoisseurs of sound recording 


Attractive, ideal tape 
storage. Stoutly bound 
book containers in 
red, black and gold, 
with transfer numerals 
holding two 7}” reels 
of tape. Price 7s. 6d. 
Book rack to hold six 
books and rack 62s. 6d. 


Mastertape 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE BY 
M.8.8. RECORDING CO. LTD., COLNBROOK, BUCKS., ENGLAND. 
Telephone : COLNBROOK 2431 





AR Showroom & Studio : 
: 5 21, Bloomsbury Street, 
-2. Fran Vutiom-s8- F London, W.C.1. 


Telephone: MUSeum 1600 











Y}GG + LOW-VOLTAGE 
POWER UNIT 


This low-voltage power unit has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of science teaching 
in secondary schools and provides an effi- 
cient source of low voltage A.C. /D.C. power 
for experimental purposes in science labora- 
tories. The front panel is hinged to expose 
the wiring and component parts for teaching, 
and the interlocking isolation switch renders 
the unit ‘ dead * and quite safe to handle. 





The unit has been pro- A full technical specification 
duced to the require- wl Ce ct eS eee 
ments of the London 
County Council Educa- 
tion Committee and is 
already in use in a large 
number of schools 
throughout the country 
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registered, as having been previously recognized as 
efficient by the Ministry. Of the others, 2,000 had been 
provisionally and nearly 1,000 finally placed on the 
register by the end of the year. As was expected, the 
majority oi the schools visited presented no difficulty. 


Handicapped Children. 

Twenty-six new special schools for handicapped 
children came into use during the year. The total 
number of children waiting to go into special schools 
rose from 16,908 in January, 1956 to 18,000 in January, 
1957. The majority of these are educationally sub- 
normal and it is likely that the increased numbers 
reflect more comprehensive identification. Well over 
2,000 extra places for educationally sub-normal children 
were provided during the year and the use of day special 
schools and boarding hostels attached to the schools is 
being developed to serve such children in the smaller 
urban and rural areas. 


Awards. 

19,167 new awards from public sources were taken up 
in 1957-58, an increase of more than 2,000 over the 
previous year. This was mainly the result of an increase 
of 12 per cent. in the number of major awards made by 
local education authorities to students entering univer- 
sities. 

1957 saw the introduction of the State Studentship 
scheme which replaced the existing arrangements for 
helping post-graduate students in Arts subjects. The 
Ministry awarded 249 Studentships out of a total of 
553 applications. Tables published in the Report 
suggest that subject to the variations in percentages of 
success which are inevitable where small numbers are 
involved, the different universities and subjects within 
them fared reasonably equally. The value of these 
Studentships was not related to parental income. 
Comparable post-graduate awards in scientific and 
technological subjects were made by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Finance. 

The Ministry’s Vote for 1957-58 totalled almost 
£365 million, an increase of about £33 million over the 
figure for the previous year. This was mainly due to 
an increase of nearly 12 per cent. in the grant-aided 
expenditure of local education authorities. This, in 
turn, was mainly accounted for by the payment for a 
full year of the higher teachers’ salaries negotiated in 
1956, by increases in the school population and in the 
number of teachers employed, the expansion of further 
education, the opening of many new schools and colleges 
and by general increases in the cost of goods and services. 

1957 marked the Jubilee of the Welsh Department of 
the Ministry and the Welsh Inspectorate, and also of the 
School Meals Service. The Science Museum celebrated 
in June the hundredth anniversary of the South 
Kensington Museum from which it originated. 


Sir Lawrence Bragg (Resident Professor and Director 
of the Davy Faraday Laboratory of The Royal 
Institution) has been elected to Honorary Fellowship of 
the Institute of Physics in recognition of his eminent 
work and valuable contributions to knowledge in the 
field of physics. 





The Spread of Adult Education 


World-Wide Problems Examined. 

A manual designed to help adult education groups 
with their day-to-day work and problems, particularly 
with regard to the use of audio-visual aids, is now 
available (H.M.S.O., 3s. 6d.). The handbook is 
published by Unesco as the latest of their series on 
Reports and Papers on Mass Communication. 

The book outlines the main themes and forms of adult 
education methods now being pursued on an experimental 
basis throughout the world. A special chapter is 
devoted to the educational needs of a new and growing 
category of adult—the users of the mass information and 
entertainment media now available as a result of modern 
communication methods. Instruments and techniques 
are discussed and their various uses evaluated. 

On the average, says the booklet, people retain in their 
minds only about a fifth of what they hear, about a 
third of what they see, half of what is both seen and 
heard, and about 70 per cent. of what they actually 
teach themselves in a practical way. It is suggested that 
in adult education groups preference should be given as 
far as possible to activities in which the adult plays a 
positive part and can put his intellectual abilities to the 
test. ‘Even the best constructed and clearest 
expositions have a very minor effect compared with 
personal work, even of a very ordinary kind such as 
note-taking while reading.” 


Co-operation : Essential to Research 


Education in a free society, by its very nature, makes 
co-operation essential to the research that guides its 
progress. 

Co-operation is essential because education is not a 

single science. Rather it is the application of many 
sciences to the task of modifying human behaviour. 
Naturally, then, to improve educational policy and 
procedure we must have research in many disciplines— 
anthropology, sociology, psychology, physiology, and the 
like—and we must have it at two levels: Basic research, 
which identifies the primary behavioural phenomena ; 
and methodological research, which applies the findings 
of basic research to educational problems. 
1 Co-operation is essential because universal education 
as an ideal and a national need has thrust upon our 
society the most monumental task it has ever faced. 
More people are learning ; there is more to learn. Thus 
the task of providing education becomes both immense 
and complex. Giving right direction to our educa- 
tional undertaking requires the research efforts of all 
individuals and organized groups in the country, the 
use of all research resources. Unless educational 
planning for the future is undergirded with the most 
exacting type of research into all kinds of educational 
endeavour, education will not meet the challenge of the 
future. 

Finally, co-operation is essential it research findings are 
to have meaning for the policies and procedures of 
education. In other words, the distance between the 
researcher and the user of research must be lessened and 
the understanding between them must be increased.— 
Roy M. Hatt, United States Education Department 
Assistant Commissioner for Research. 
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As the Administrator Sees It 


(FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS 

This year’s Conference of the Association of Education 
Committees was remarkable for a most instructive and, 
in some ways, moving debate on the supply and 
distribution of teachers. Representatives from areas 
where there are shortages told of the difficulties which 
they have to face. They pointed out how they are the 
victims of what is a vicious circle. In many cases the 
teachers who are appointed are those who are rejected 
by other Authorities. Because of this the burden falls 
on the better teachers. The time comes when many of 
these teachers, worn out by large classes and unsatis- 
factory conditions, leave for other Authorities. So it 
goes on. Nothing is permanent, nothing is fixed, except 
the scarcity. 

The suggestion was made that some areas were not 
honouring the quota system. For evidence of this it 
was pointed out that the London County Council have a 
waiting list of teachers. This, however, was rebutted 
because the very presence of a waiting list showed that 
the London County Council had reached the quota 
number but were not exceeding it. The fact that there 
was a waiting list did not indicate (what some speakers 
thought was the case) that they were satisfied with their 
present numbers ; on the contrary it showed they were 
staffed to the limit allowed by the quota. 

One must have every sympathy with these hard- 
pressed Authorities. They are quite unable to obtain 
the necessary number of teachers. A representative 
from Hull reported that of a quota of 1,800 his 
Authority fell short of that number by 200. In the 
1,600 teachers employed by the Hull Authority there 
were included all variety of part-time teachers and the 
like. Another disturbing feature of the position is that 
the areas of shortage are the industrial areas of this 
country. The future prosperity of the country depends 
upon the work done in these areas. It is lamentable in 
the extreme that the children, from whom so much will 
be expected in later life, are denied the kind of education 
which will fit them for their adult work. 

The Conference delegates were obviously moved by 
the accounts which were given of the position in these 
difficult areas. It was claimed on behalf of the quota 
system that without the quota matters would be very 
much worse. This is probably true. The simple fact is 
that the forecasts of the statisticians have proved to 
be wrong. During this present year the number of 
teachers is 2,000 less than was forecast. It is on this 
decisive point that the whole problem turns. If there 
had been enough teachers the difficulties of the industrial 
authorities would not have been so great as they are. 

It was obvious that many delegates feared what the 
position would be when a three-year period of training is 
introduced for intending teachers. Could the teaching 
service at any time in the foreseeable future stand a loss 
ot one year’s output? Could the forecasts of the 





statisticians that such a loss could be sustained about 
the year 1963 be believed? These are searching 
questions. 

The Conference decided that a three-year course was 
desirable for teachers and that immediate plans should be 
made for its introduction, after the present bulge has 
passed through the schools. This is probably the right 
decision to take. The quality of teachers is no less 
important than the quantity of teachers. In an ideal 
world one would wish to have both quality and quantity. 
Yet the discussion showed that this is a matter of real 
practical politics. Here is no abstract question far 
removed from reality. The industrial areas of this 
country are desperately in need of teachers. They are 
likely to continue in this position for a number of years. 
Naturally they want an improvement as soon as possible 
and they do not wish any scheme to interfere with this. 
Everyone will sympathize with their fears. 

At the same time there are reports that this year, 
Training Colleges have been refusing admission to 
students of good quality. This is a matter which should 
be investigated immediately. It would be folly to 
continue to refuse training to potential teachers when 
the need is so great. 


*” * * * 


LIST 69 


The Ministry of Education have just published 
List 69 which gives a statistical picture of secondary 
education in England and Wales. It shows the percentage 
of thirteen year old children who receive secondary 
education in different types of schools according to their 
area of residence. 

English education is rightly proud of its variety. 
Nevertheless, this List shows that the variety which 
there is in secondary education comes perilously near 
to confusion. It shows that the chance of a boy or girl 
obtaining a grammar school education does not only 
depend upon passing an examination, but upon his place 
of birth and residence. The divergencies are so great as 
to be indefensible. Indeed, one wonders what the 
Ministry of Education, and particularly H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools, think about it. 

This diversity in grammar school opportunity is bad 
enough, but far worse is the position regarding all-age 
schools. One urban area in the north-east of England 
has 55 per cent. of the thirteen year old children in all-age 
schools. Other urban areas have over 40 per cent. 
The overall percentage in England and Wales is 8 per 
cent. Thus the task of putting into practical effect one 
of the main consequences of the 1918 Education Act— 
quite apart from the requirements of the 1944 Act—has 
not yet been completed. 

It is unfortunate that the deep diversion of opinion 
which now exists in this country regarding the 
advisability or otherwise of comprehensive schools will 
probably slow down the re-organization of schools. 
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amazingly economical glassware is now 
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SnolWhite 


ORYING CABINETS 
GAS AND ELECTRIC 


SnoWhite Drying Cabinets 
are used in most modern 
schools for drying clothes 
and teaching domestic 
science. There are 5 Models 
to suit all requirements. 
Finished eau-de-nil, cream 
or white. 


Please write for full 
particulars to the Sole 
Manufacturers : 


J. GLOVER & SONS Lio. . 


101, GROTON ROAD 











“Duralex” is obtainable through glass wholesalers, or communicate LONDON, S.W.18 
with Jules Lang & Son, 96 Hatton Garden, London, EC1. (HOL 8687) Phone: VANdyke 7755. 
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wear 





In black or tan double- 
texture canvas with dark crepe sole. 
For children’ or adults. Also available 
in gusset and T-strap styles 
One example from the wide range of Dunlop 
Sport and P.T. shoes. 


DUNLOP FOOTWEAR LTD., SPEKE, LIVERPOOL 
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instrument in its price 
range, of excellent design 
and reliable British 
workmanship. 


Enbeeco 


FIELD 


Portable 
Microscope 


MAGNIFICATIONS 
x 50 to x 200 


A miniature microscope for school and college laboratory, the 
home and by rotating the milled collar. 
Stage: 24” x 2}” is covered with acid free material and fitted with 
two stage clips. Height extended—i0}”. Height closed—7’. Metal 
case as illustrated, is provided with two metal clips to attach to 
the base of the FIELD microscope. Beneath the instrument base 
in a handle for carrying. Optional accessories availabe at extra 
cost. Condenser with iris diaphragm, _— focus objective to 
give magnification of approximately x 


PRICE £8 15s. Od. 
Fuller details gladly sent on request. 


NEWBOLD & BULFORD LTD. 


ENBEECO HOUSE, ROGER 8&T., GRAY’S INN RD., W.C.1 
Telephone: CHAncery 5614 (3 lines) 
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Those who wish to dally have a heaven-sent opportunity 
of doing so because they can claim that they are awaiting 
Government policy. Much of the delay in re-organizing 
all-age schools undoubtedly arises from the difficulty in 
getting suitable sites. Those who wish to jump from an 
all-age school to a comprehensive school will find that 
it is far harder to acquire a site large enough for a 
comprehensive school than a site which would suffice for 
a two or three stream secondary school. The presence of 
so many children in all-age schools is an undoubted blot 
on the education service to-day. It should be remedied 


without delay. 
* * * 


FORECASTING 


The staffs of education offices are not going to lack 
work during this present summer. A circular dated 
16th June asks all authorities to forecast their 
expenditure for the years 1959-60 and 1960-61. This 
information is required to help the Government to fix 
the block grant payable to different authorities. The 
Ministry asks that this information should be in their 
hands not later than 15th August. Thus two months 
have been given for this difficult and important work to 
be done. 

No doubt many authorities would have been tempted 
to base their estimates on proportionate increases 
compared with previous years. The Ministry, however, 
have anticipated this by asking that the assumptions 
upon which the forecasts are based should be given. 
Local authorities are asked to estimate the number of 
pupils, the numbers of teachers, the number of university 
awards, and soon. This is well nigh an impossible task. 
No doubt returns will be submitted in due course, but 
much of it will be based on crystal-gazing. Because the 
payment of grants will in general be based on these 
figures authorities will be tempted to pitch their 
estimates as high as possible. One wonders what value 
they will be to the Treasury. 

Many conscientious people at local and national level 
will be working hard this summer. Its value, however, 
is doubtful. 





New London School of Printing 


and Graphic Arts 

The L.C.C’s Further Education Sub-Committee have 
approved plans for a new London School of Printing and 
Graphic Arts on a 2} acre site at the Elephant and 
Castle bounded by St. George’s Road, Newington Butts 
and Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. The new buildings are 
estimated to cost £1,254,100, and expenditure of some 
£550,000 is envisaged for new technical and other 
equipment, plant and machinery to replace obsolete 
equipment and supplement equipment capable of being 
transferred from the existing school premises. A rotary 
press is to be presented to the new school by Daily 
Mirror Newspapers, Ltd. 

The new buildings will include a four-storey workshop 
block on the Newington Butts frontage and a two-storey 
building surmounted by an eleven-storey teaching block 
on the St. George’s Road frontage. A bridge will link 
the buildings at first floor level. There will be a car park 
for sixty-five cars. The scheme is subject to completion 
of consultations with Southwark Borough Council. It is 
expected that building work will begin in 1960. 








Technical College Teachers 
New Opportunities for Further Training. 

Teachers in technical colleges are to have new 
opportunities for full-time training while in service. 
This is announced in a memorandum sent to local 
education authorities by Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister 
of Education. There is a clear need, says the 
memorandum, to offer teachers who have recently 
entered service a period of full-time training in the 
principles and practice of teaching. For those who prefer 
to train before taking up appointments in technical 
colleges, improved training grants were announced 
recently. 

The first courses will be held in the summer of 1959 
at each of the three technical training colleges at Bolton, 
Huddersfield and London (Garnett College). Courses 
will last ten weeks and will cater for both day and 
resident students in engineering, building, commerce and 
other subjects. Technical college authorities are being 
asked to release staff on full salary. Tuition will be free. 
Travelling expenses wil] also be payable. 

It is also announced that as from September, 1958, 
travelling expenses will be paid to school teachers who 
attend deferred courses of further training (supplement- 
ary and advanced courses). Assistance hitherto, has been 
limited to full salary and free tuition. 





Employment Policies 

Efficiency and high productivity were both essential 
to a country’s well-being, declared the Hon. Richard 
Wood, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, speaking at Cambridge 
last month. And, he added, that efficiency and 
productivity in turn depended on individual firms 
finding the solution to the human problems within their 
doors. Mr. Wood was opening a joint conference on 
‘““Employment Policies’’ organized by the Personnel 
Management Branch of the Ministry and the Institute 
of Personnel Management. 

“When, as now, changes are taking place in the 
techniques of production, in processes and in the demands 
for skill and different types of work,” he continued, 
“a dynamic approach is essential if a firm is to be ready 
to meet the demands on its economy and to face com- 
petition. 

Mr. Wood then referred to the Carr Committee report 
“ Training for Skill’’ which had recommended that a 
National Apprenticeship Council should be set up. 
He recalled that he had recently told the House of 
Commons that the British Employers’ Confederation, 
the Trades Union Congress and the Boards of the 
Nationalised Industries had decided to set up a Council, 
and he hoped that this would come into being in about 
a month’s time. 

‘“‘ The Carr Committee was composed of representatives 
from industry,” he continued, “ and the Council will be 
too. I have no doubt that industry recognizes its 
responsibility for providing sufficient training places in 
the next few years. This is not a Government decision, 
but the desire of industry itself. 

‘‘ At the same time the Government clearly recognizes 
its own wide responsibilities. We are conscious of the 
difficulties for industry during the present slowing up of 
economic activity, and we are thinking out ways and 
means by which they might be helped to overcome them.” 
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The Teacher and Parent Today 


By Max GorDON. 


Where does the parental responsibility end and the 
responsibility of the teacher begin ? 

This is one of the most hotly debated problems of the 
twentieth century. For it is but one aspect of the wider 
problem as to where individual responsibility ends and 
social responsibility begins. 

Were all parents ideal no such problem would arise. 
The vast majority of parents are, of course, only too 
anxious to train their children to the best of their 
ability. But there still remains a significant percentage 
of parents who cannot or will not discharge the 
responsibilities regarding their own children. 

With but little experience to guide it, the twentieth 
century has begun, somewhat fumblingly and uncertainly 
to protect the children. And, inevitably the task of 
protection has largely been transferred to the teachers. 
Thus there has arisen a new teacher-pupil relationship 
and a new parent-teacher relationship. 

It is hardly surprising that this departure has caused 
an outcry in certain quarters. It is even less surprising 
that it has caused misgivings in other quarters. Surely, 
it is said, it is the task of parents to feed their own 
children. It is also their task to see that their children 
are clean, that they learn the virtues of saving, that 
they have a sensible diet and sufficient protective 
vitamins and so on. Why should the teacher be called 
upon to see to such things? 

Again it is said that parents who can hand over their 
responsibilities te experts are discouraged from doing 
their duty and that we are likely to breed a race which 
looks to the State in the person of the teacher and social 
worker to nurse them through from the cradle to the 
grave. Anything new is, of course, subjected to a great 
deal of criticism and it generally gives rise to alarm or 
concern. And there can be no doubt that the parent- 
teacher division of responsibility is one which should 
command the most earnest consideration. 

The present position, however, has not been produced 
solely because of a new conception of social responsibility. 
It is in part due to a new conception of the meaning of 
teaching. The old idea that it was simply the duty of 
the teacher to impart knowledge is seen to be inadequate. 
Of immense importance is the relationship existing 
between the teacher and the pupil, and this involves 
much more than the imparting and the receiving of 
facts. 

The child is now seen as a personality with all the 
needs of a person, and that it is impossible to isolate the 
mind or intellect from the make-up of the child. How a 
child is fed, to what extent he is kept clean, are two factors 
which have much to do with how a child will learn. 
And as Professor Niblett has so rightly said ‘“‘ The 
fundamental requirement is not that the teacher should 
teach but that he should cause others to learn.”” The 
provisions of the 1944 Education Act went even beyond 
this definition. Nevertheless, in having some part in a 
child’s physical welfare and appearance, the teacher does 
establish an intimacy of contact quite beyond anything 
foreseen at the beginning of the century. In such a 
relationship, the task of persuading scholars to learn 





has a new significance. The teacher is not someone 
remote, a pedagogue, commanding reverence and awe. 
He is much more of a human being, taking to himself 
without losing respect, some of the qualities of the 
parent. 

The danger here is one which is causing concern. 
No one denies that society is right and wise in ensuring 
that children do not suffer because of the indifference or 
selfishness of parents. But many people of undoubted 
goodwill are anxious about the effect the new develop- 
ment may have on parents. 

Symptomatic of an attitude which can only be 
deplored is that of the mother who asks her son’s 
teachers to take turns on keeping an eye on him as both 
she and her husband were out at work all day. This 
revealed a lack of interest in the child which is typical 
of many parents. 

Let the State, in the person of the teacher, do it, 
sums up an attitude which is certainly not declining. 
Many parents become caught up in the rising standard 
of living, and are intent on cars, television, fur coats, 
holidays abroad, and other expensive items. To achieve 
them it is necessary for the mother to go out to work. 
In many cases this is only made possible because the 
children can be left in the care of teachers who will not 
only teach them but will see that they are fed, washed, 
and cared for generally. 

It is in this direction that advantage is being taken of 
the provisions of the 1944 Act. It was designed primarily 
to protect the children. And surely that must be the 
guiding principle in its application. It was not designed 
to relieve parents of their responsibilities, leaving the 
mother free to supplement the family budget. 

Children are a privilege which must be paid for. 
The idea that they are something which stand in the 
way of achieving the economic standards of the Jones’s 
is one which too many parents subconsciously hold. 

The point where the teacher’s responsibility begins is 
not open to argument. It is where it will be in the 
interests of the scholars for him to undertake certain 
duties. But where it is not in the interests of the 
scholars, then the teacher has no right to be doing them. 
And it is the teaching profession who must decide what 
is advantageous to the child and what is not. *For only 
the teachers have the experience and knowledge to 
make such a decision. 

The school is not a nursery nor is it a parking ground 
for children who can be safely left there to suit the 
convenience of parents. Where the mother must go out 
to work because of the illness of her husband or because 
her husband's income is so small that it does not satisfy 
reasonable needs, then the school, in the interests of the 
child must accept larger responsibilities. The teachers, 
in fact, accepted larger responsibilities for just that 
reason. Dissatisfaction arises because the school is 
often used, and the time of the teachers, to serve 
selfish parental interests. 

Because of this, the division of parental and teacher 
responsibility will remain in fierce dispute for a long 
time. 
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Furzedown Training College 
Golden Jubilee. 

Furzedown College, one of the L.C.C’s colleges for 
training women teachers, celebrates this year its golden 
jubilee. Nearly two hundred guests, among them the 
Mayor and Mayoress of Wandsworth, members of the 
London County Council, representatives from the 
London University Institute of Education, Principals of 
Training Colleges, old students and staff attended the 
college on July 3 to celebrate the occasion. 

Furzedown College, which is now one of the thirty- 
seven colleges of the University of London Institute of 
Education, traces its origin to a college which opened 
in Finlay Street, Fulham, in 1908. In 1915 this college 
amalgamated with the Clapham Training College and 
moved into new buildings in Welham Road, S.W.17. 
Since then, there have been many changes. The 
buildings were extended in 1938, a new hostel—Cedar’s 
Lodge—was built in 1939, a college theatre was opened 
in 1954, and work is now going on in building physics 
and chemistry laboratories and a new art studio. The 
number of students has grown with the College. There 
were 125 in 1908; there are now 316—over 200 of them 
living in college hostels. Normally the students are 
trained for a two-year course to teach children of 
nursery, infant, junior or secondary school age. In 
September, however, the college will offer a continuous 
three-year course with General Science as the special 
subject. In this way it will make a notable contribution 
to the urgent need for science teachers in secondary 
schools. 








Printed tin hinged-lid boxes 
with view of Medieval 
Castles, containing full set of 
instruments. 





INSTRUMENT 


Popular Pocket Style Boxes in 
attractive stove finishes, with 
snap catches, containing full 
set of instruments. 








“Criterion” Instrument Sets 
are made from best quality 
materials throughout, and 
contain the SOLID BRASS 
“*MERITOR"’ Compass and 
Divider. The celluloid instru- 
ments are manufactured in 
non-flare quality material, an 
important safety feature. 


Please contact our nearest 
stockist, who will be pleased 
to give you details of our 
range and prices. 





SETTEN & DURWARD LTD. 
BENSON ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 18 
Telephone: NORthern 2161-2 





Danish Film Experts in London 


Two Danish film experts, Mr. S. Holbaeck, of Copen- 
hagen, and Mr. H. Therkildsen, of Aarhus, Jutland, have 
been visiting London to study British visual aids 
equipment. 

School film consultants to the Danish Government’s 
film office, Statens Filmcentral the two men were guests 
of Rank Precision Industries, Ltd. 

Statens Filmcentral is responsible for distributing 
films to Danish schools, youth clubs and adult education 
centres. It works in close co-operation with the 
production organization, Dansk Kulturfilm, and with 
Det Danske Filmmuseum. 

During their visit to this country, Mr. Holbaeck and 
Mr. Therkildsen were taken on tours of Rank Precision 
Industries, Ltd. factory at Mitcheldean, Glos., and 
their G.B. Film Library, Perivale, Middlesex. G.B. 
instructional films are used extensively in Danish 
schools. 





Boys’ Lawn Tennis Association 


A new Boys’ Schools Lawn Tennis Association has 
been formed under the auspices of the Lawn Tennis 
Association. A descriptive booklet has been circulated 
to boys’ schools and boys’ sections of mixed schools and 
it is hoped the Association will begin to operate as from 
October. 

Full details can be obtained from the honorary 
secretary, Mr. F. McL. Milbourn, Buckhurst Copse, 
Maiden Erleigh Drive, Earley, Reading. 





Sir George Thomson, Master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, has been elected president of the Institute 
of Physics. 


** Although there are more teachers now in Scottish 
schools than ever before, it is going to be difficult to 
recruit all we need in face of the shortage of highly 
qualified people not only for teaching but for other 
professions,’ states the Secretary of State’s report 
‘‘ Education in Scotland in 1957.’’ Commenting on 
efforts to increase recruitment, the report points out that 
last year the intake to training colleges was over 2,000, 
the highest ever except for the post-war peak due to 
ex-Service entry. The number of graduates entering 
teaching continued to increase. 


The Beloiannis Telecommunications Factory, Budapest, 
is to endow competitive university scholarships. 
Scholarships will be worth between {30-{90 a year 
over and above any State grant students may receive. 
Students receiving factory foundations must spend at 
least one month of their summer holidays working at 
the factory at an apprentice’s rate of pay, which will 
count as part of their technical training. They must 
also undertake to work at the factory for five years 
following the completion of their studies, and during 
this time students will be sent on two foreign study 
trips. Students must also learn one western language of 
their own choice and Russian, and take examinations 
in these subjects. 
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FILM STRIP REVIEWS | 











COMMON GROUND, LIMITED 


CGA 751—The Industrial West Midlands.—What a 
contrast to the country flavoured strip on “ The Agricultural 
East Midlands” (GGA 750). Here the only glimpse we 
have of the countryside is of a well-ploughed field near 
Lichfield to signify that market gardens flourish to supply 
the markets of the industrial communities of the nearby 
conurbation ; the Clent Hills—a compact block of hill 
country visited by many townspeople for “‘a breather ”’ ; 
and Dudley Castle, visited for both pleasure and aesthetic 
value in addition to the atrraction of its ZOO. From this 
we plunge into an aerial view of Wolverhampton especially 
coloured to drawattention to some salient points such as the 
canal, the trunk road, the railway, gasholders and an 
important factory. The photograph of the disused coal- 
mine at Lower Gornal illustrates the decline of coal 
production resulting from exhaustion, while that of road 
subsidence shows the result of working the “‘ Ten Yard” 
coal seam by the pillar-and-stall method. Nineteer th 
century houses are compared with some recently built 
houses and industrial devastation is well depicted in the 
pit at Burnt Tree, near Dudley. After showing the Civic 
Centre and the shopping centre at Queen Square, Wolver- 
hampton, the remainder of the strip is given to interesting 





pictures of various industries—gear hobbing, lock-making, 
aircraft, nylon manufacture, making paint, shaping and 
vulcanizing tyres and electrical equipment. The con- 
cluding photograph of workers making for home is typical 
of an industrial area. The notes are very full and of 
much practical value for advanced work in Grammar 
Schools ; the pictures are suitable for Primary work also. 
28 frames. 
* * * * 


CGA 785—Farming in the Paris Basin—A further strip 
in the Geography in Colour series. A first glimpse is very 
reminiscent of our own agriculture, for the pictures bear 
many resemblances to those of east and south-east England ; 
this must of course be so for the terrain is in many respects 
similar. An introductory map shows the geology of the 
Paris Basin and this serves also to illustrate the custom in 
French geography of providing local names for the many 
small.regions—*‘ pays ’’—with distinctive features such as 
rock-type, soil-cover and relief. The Paris Basin has many 
of these sub-divisions and is therefore very suitable as a 
basis for study. Much importance is attached throughout 
the strip to the settlement of the population in relation to 
the water supply, a primary consideration in view of the 
permeability of the extremely porous and thick Beauce 
limestone. To provide material for the strip Alan B. 
Mountjoy, M.C., M.A., lecturer in Geography, Bedford 
College, University of London, has taken most of the 
photographs himself and has given first hand information 
of his travels. These include visits to Valois, Falaise, 
Champagne Pouilleuse, Champagne Humide, a farm at 
Brie, Beauce and Hurepoix. 28 frames. 





For quality 
and satisfaction — 
insist on GENUINE 





SCHOOL RULES 
DRAWING COMPASSES 
GEOMETRY SETS 
BLACKBOARD APPARATUS 








For over 60 years Helix goods have been used 
in the schools of Great Britain with an ever growing reputation 
for quality and reliability. They are stocked and recommended 
by leading School Contractors. The name HELIX is a registered 
Trade Mark. No other school compass can be referred to as 
“Helix pattern,” ‘‘similar to Helix” etc. To do so is an infringe- 
ment and should be drawn at once to the attention of the 
Helix Company. Specify genuine Helix and refuse imitations. 





HELIX 
Gf 


pc In case of difficulty in obtaining supplies, write 
direct to: 

THE HELIX (UNIVERSAL) CO. LTD. 
LYE, STOURBRIDGE, WORCS. 
Telephone: LYE 2552/3/4 
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Institute of Physics 


The report of the Institute of Physics for 1957 shows 
that during the year the membership rose to close on 
6,000 ; 795 applications for election or transfer to the 
various grades were considered, which was slightly more 
than the previous year. 

During the year the Institute received further 
invitations to appoint representatives to the governing 
bodies and advisory committees of various universities 
and technical colleges; it is now represented’ on 
seventy-three such bodies. Representatives of the 
Institute visited nine technical colleges, which had applied 
for recognition or a continuance of recognition by the 
Institute. 

Of the sixty-eight candidates who took the recently 
established Graduateship Examination, only twenty-one 
satisfied the examiners. The number of students taking 
the final examinations for Ordinary and Higher National 
Certificates in Applied Physics continues to increase. 
In 1957, 542 students took the Ordinary certificate 
examination and 182 the Higher certificate examination 
(compared with 424 and 152 respectively in 1956). 





Careers Booklets 


Domestic Science and Dietetics. (H.M.S.O., Is.). 
Printing : Photo-Mechanical Processes. (H.M.S.O., Is. 6d.). 

Two revised booklets on the Central Youth Employment 
Executive’s ‘‘ Choice of Careers ”’ Series. 

The first describes day-to-day work in the principal 
careers within the domestic science field, including teaching, 
demonstrating, industrial and institutional catering and 
domestic management. There is a separate chapter on the 
work of the dietitian. Full information is given about the 
training courses which prepare students for the different 
careers described and training establishments are listed in 
the Appendices. 

The second which is fully illustrated points out that some 
of the most interesting and difficult work in the printing 
industry is done by the craftsmen who apply photographic 
methods for making letterpress illustration ‘‘ blocks,”’ 
photo-lithographical printing plates and photogravure 
plates and cylinders, and that although details of the three 
processes differ very greatly and separate craftsmen are 
needed to master their intricate technicalities, there is a 
common pattern running through all three kinds of work. 

A description is given of the operations of process 
engraving including making letterpress blocks, line block- 
making and half-tone blockmaking of the work of the 
photo-lithographer in the studio and in making plates and 
of the processes used in photogravure. 





Schools and the Countryside 


The publication of this pamphlet by the Ministry of 
Education (5s. 6d.) may be regarded as a milestone in 
education. It sets out “to explore still further the 
educational opportunities offered by the countryside to all 
schools whether they be rural schools or urban schools.” 
The changes that have taken place in the world, and the 
effect they have had on agriculture, emphasize the need for 
a better understanding between town and country. To 
find such a statement in an official document will, therefore, 
be welcomed by many who are interested in agriculture and 
the land ; it certainly justifies the work carried out by the 
Association of Agriculture during the past ten years. 

The pamphlet is divided into three parts. Part one deals 
with geography, natural history and mathematics in the 
school curriculum and the use that can be made of rural 
material in the teaching of these subjects. The second part 
is concerned more with practical subjects such as crafts, the 
school garden, the keeping of small livestock and farm 
studies. Part three draws attention to the influence the 
countryside has upon art and literature. 

The chapter on farm studies is of special interest as it 
emphasizes man’s dependence on the soil, not only for food, 
but also for many raw materials required by industry. 
The aims, scope and planning of farm studies are discussed 
as well as actual farm visits. The Farm Study Scheme 
inaugurated by the Association of Agriculture, and the use 
that can be made of it in providing a knowledge of farms in 
this country and overseas, are also mentioned. The 
pamphlet states that “ the aims of farm studies in school, 
whatever their scale, should be to stimulate interest and to 
gain knowledge in such a way that the intricate pattern of 
the inter-relationships between the natural conditions of 
soil and climate on the one hand, and man and his crops and 
domesticated beasts on the other, is continually being 
explored and appreciated.”’ There is no doubt that studies 
such as these are a means of establishing valuable links 
between the different subjects of the curriculum. 

The authors include in the pamphlet a significant 
sentence: ‘‘A sound agricultural policy backed by an 
informed public opinion is essential to the nation’s well- 
being. The foundation for this can be laid in the 
schools.’ This is, in fact, a publication that should be in 
every school library and in the hands of everyone connected 
with general or agricultural education. 


Under an exchange plan organized by the Soviet 
Relations Committee of the British Council and the 
Soviet Education Authorities, British teachers of 
Russian are going to a summer school in Moscow and 
Soviet teachers of English are coming to a summer school 
in Britain. Each party numbers thirty. The British 
teachers—three of them women—from schools, univer- 
sities and institutes of further education, leave on July 21 
and will be away about a month. 








Why are schools insisting on 


“SCHOOL MASTER” AND 


silver. 3}d. each. 


silver. 34d. each. 


PENCILS LIMITED 


Makers of 
“ Master ” Pencils 





BECAUSE of the strong leads, durable points exceptional quality of the cedar. Black lead—5 Degrees. 


SX “SCHOOL MASTER” DRAWING * 





“ SCHOOL MASTER ” 28-2H tied dozens, packed grosses. A pencil of outstanding value, round shape, polished, each degree different colour, stamped in 





* CORINTHIAN ” 28-2H tied dozens, packed grosses. Smooth writing, reliable lead, hexagonal shape, polished, each degree different colour, stamped in 


WEST ROAD, LONDON, N.I7 


“CORINTHIAN” PENCILS? 


PENCILS LTD. HB 





“CORINTHIAN” Bada Gle mal eal: 
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YOU NEED 


Hand tools and equipment for— 
JEWELLERY, SILVERSMITHING 
AND ART METAL CLASSES 


We will be pleased to submit quotations for your 
requisitions 


Suppliers to Education Authorities throughout 
the country 


Charles Cooper (Hatton Garden) Ltd. 


92-3, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 
Telephone : HOLborn 6083 & 5897 











A SPECIAL RANGE OF 


FURSE 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


is made for School use 
Special attention is paid to safety, versatility, robustness and 
value for money. Hundreds of schools have been supplied 
in all parts of the country. May we send you details ? 
W. J. FURSE AND CO. LIMITED 
TRAFFIC ST., NOTTINGHAM. Also London, Manchester, Bristol | 














CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 


THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD. 
43-49, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.I7 

Telephone; LARKSWOOD 1061-2 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 





UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES for handicraft classes ; Uncut 
moquette Ils. 6d. yard, Leathercloth 5s. 9d. yard, hessian, chair 
webbing, web stretchers, tacks, springs, spring cushion units, 
tension springs, Pirelli resilient webbing, Latex foam cushions, etc. 
Send for complete free list, W. Benfield, Ltd., 3, Villiers Road, 
London, N.W.2. 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — Country residence, part Georgian, 
suitable scholastic purposes, division, etc. Accessible Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Tewkesbury. 3 reception, offices, 7 principal beds., 
2 bathrms. Separate suite 4 rooms. 3 garages. Grounds total 
nearly 2 acres. Main elec., water. Central htg. Price £4,900. 
Adj. 5-acre field available. Apply BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 
Estate Agents, Gloucester. Tel.: 21267. (C.663). 





THEATRICAL AND FANCY DRESS.—Artistic, fresh, accurate, 
Moderate charges. Black Lion Costumes, 25, Sommerville Road. 
Bristol, 7. Telephone: 41345. 








BOOKS HAVE A 
‘LASTING’ 


appeal when fitted with our attractive 
PLASTIC BOOK-JACKETS 


Please send for list of sizes and prices 


JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE 
666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, SOUTHPORT 














HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 





CLIFTONVILLE.—RHONALLEA Hotel, Edgar Road, Thanet 23648. New 
Management—Everything TOPS. Good Holiday Asgured. 50 rooms, radio, 
separate tables, Dancing. 7-10 gns. Grand Christmas Party. 


FOLKESTONE.—Modest but first class. Garfield Hotel, Trinity Gardens, 
8-9 gns. Excellent situation near sea front and entertainments. Tel. 3722. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—ST. Sones 'S HOTEL, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria, Vic 8870 
3 mins. Victoria and Coach Station. H. & C., E. Fires, ‘A.T.M. Radio.”, Props. : 
Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand. 


SCARBOROUGH.—Central sea, shops. Sep. tables. H.& C. Interior sprung 
beds. Lounge. Full board: Single 19/6, Double 18/6 per day. Mrs. D. Hack, 
Ashlea, 18, West Square. Phone: 359. 


BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. School Teachers and Friends. Sept. |-3. £8. 5. 0. 
vem Belga (Inclusive) Holidays, 368, Grays Inn Rd., W.C. |. 


BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 3 day visits for Schools, from £7. 10.0. Belga 
(Inclusive) Holidays, 368, Grays Inn Road, W.C.! 














S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 


341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.! 
Tel : SHOREDITCH 630! (Ten Lines) 
We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
Lists Free to Institutes and Manuel instructors. 
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HYGIENE ON § HAND 


( 


ZALPON removes dirt and grime 
easily, yet, being a specially 
formulated washing cream, it. 
is smooth and gentle to hands 
—even for women and children. 


ZALPON costs less 
than any other kind 
of soap. Asingle pint 
gives up to 2,000 
thorough washes! 


ZALPON, being pilfer-proof, means wash- 
ing cream is always available; hygiene 


ZALPON is a most economical “‘third tap” 
in every really hygienic washroom. The 
dispenser includes a patent device to always on hand. It can’t melt away on 
deliver measured quantities of cream basins like bar soap, nor can it run 
from an unbreakable container. bax | through the fingers like liquid soap. 


ZALPON 


THE THIRD TAP FOR EVERY BASIN 


ZALPON has been awarded the 
Certificate of the Royal Institute 
of Public Health and Hygiene. 
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